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CHAPTER XIII. 


JASPER TILNEY was cautious enough 
in locking up his prisoners, but in other 
ways he and his household were as 
careless as they were wild. Young 
Dick Marlowe rode hard without 
meeting a soul along the highway 
and through the fields, and arrived 
before the rambling old house to find 
the courtyard-gates open and not a 
man to be seen. He dashed in with- 
out drawing rein, only received by 
the loud angry barking of a dozen 
dogs, several of which rushed upon 
him fiercely. Throwing himself off 
his horse, he laid about him smartly 
with a whip he had snatched from 
Master Toste’s stable. Then, warned 
by the noise, a serving-man came out 
on the steps that led to the great 
door. 

Dick demanded to see Master 
Tilney in a manner all the more 
proud and swaggering that he was 
practically unarmed, having nothing 
defensive about him but this same 
whip and a small dagger at his belt. 

“Ay, Master Tilney is within. 
Who wants him?” said the man, 
staring at the lonely young rider 
with curiosity and contempt. 

“Go to your master, varlet,” said 
Dick, “and tell him that Master 
Marlowe has come to visit him.” 

“Marlowe,” the man_ repeated, 
staring harder. He turned and went 
back into the hall. 
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“‘Mannerless knave!” said Dick, 
and bounded up the steps after him. 

Within the doors there was a 
clattering of trenchers and tin cups, 
as well as of hoarse voices that ceased 
as their owners listened to hear who 
was without, and why the dogs were 
barking. 

“Tis a young fellow riding alone, 
who asks for your worship,” said 
the serving-man. “ He calls himself 
Marlowe — Master Marlowe. He 
looks for all the world like a 
popinjay.” 

“Why ’tis the Popinjay !” shouted 
Jasper Tilney from the upper table 
where he sat with some of his Fellow- 
ship, the servants dining below, for 
the ways of King’s Hall were old- 
fashioned. “The Popinjay,” he re- 
peated, and laughed loudly. “A 
bold rascal, truly! Fetch him in, 
Robin ; he shall dine with us. Alone, 
say you?” 

One of his friends began to growl, 
“We want no more Marlowes here.” 
Another wondered if the lad had 
brought a ransom. All stared under 
fierce brows at young Richard, as he 
strode from the outer sunshine into 
the hall, where a great blazing fire 
lit up the long crowded tables, the 
blackened walls hung with arms and 
trophies, the heavy, cobwebbed beams 
of the dark roof. 

Here were servants, male and 
female, men-at-arms, then those who 
passed for gentlemen, the wild Fellow- 
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ship of King’s Hall, with Jasper 
Tilney himself, handsome, soldier-like, 
but fierce and savage-looking, stand- 
ing up in the midst. Dick, a petted 
boy never away from his mother, 
had come from the refined civilisation 
of Swanlea to the simpler life of 
Ruddiford Castle, and there had 
met with what he thought hardships ; 
but at King’s Hall he reached a 
lower deep than he had known. 
Flourishing his cap in his hand, 
holding his curled head high, with 
eager eyes searching for Alice, yet 
glad in his heart not to find her 
in such company, he pranced up the 
hall, down which his host now came 
to meet him. 

“Pretty babe! Look at his curls, 
and his cheeks like a lady’s.—Not 
old enough to wear a sword, I say! 
—How did he get free of his mother’s 
girdle?” 

Such remarks as these attended the 
Popinjay, loudly enough to deepen the 
flush on his young face. Jasper stood 
squarely in front of him, devouring 
him with his eyes, which were not 
altogether unfriendly. 

“You have ridden from Ruddi- 
ford?” he asked abruptly. “ Your 
business with me—I can guess it— 
but sit you down first and eat with 
us. Here, Leonard, give your seat 
to this gentleman.” 

Leonard grunted, rising slowly from 
his place at the master’s right hand. 
“Can the babe feed himself?” he 
muttered grimly in his beard. 

“Sir, I thank you,” said Richard 
to Jasper. “I have come to you on 
more errands than one.” Jasper 
smiled slightly and nodded. Dick 
went on, not without a glance at 
the uninviting table, with its coarse 
lumps of bread, bowls of cabbage, 
and piles of repulsive-looking fish : 
“Of your kindness, Sir, let me share 
my brother Lord Marlowe’s dinner in 
his prison.” 
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Jasper stared and hesitated. 
“Young man,” growled Leonard, 
fyou will get no better fare there. 
Bethink you, it is Lent, and we do 
not pamper our prisoners. We be 
all under the rule of Holy Church 
and Doctor Curley, the Vicar.” 

“Peace, Leonard,” Jasper said im- 
patiently. “Come your ways, then, 
Master Marlowe.” 

With a rough hand on Dick’s 
shoulder, he led him to the staircase 
at the back of the hall. They 
mounted the rugged steps together, 
while those in the hall laughed as 
they went. 

“ Another of the brood—If I were 
Jasper—” such words reached Dick’s 
quick young ears, but did nut frighten 
him. This man Tilney did not seem 
to him odious or cruel. In his heart 
Dick rather admired the spirit of the 
rejected suitor who, as he now under- 
stood (for Alice had told him of her 
brother’s ambition), had so daringly 
laid hands on his rival. Harry must 
be freed, of course, and such a mar- 
riage for Meg must always have been 
impossible; but Jasper need not be 
punished, thought this young judge, 
forgetting how utterly the house of 
Marlowe was now in Jasper’s power. 
He was Alice’s brother, and that 
changed the universe. The wild 
freebooter, in Dick’s eyes, was al- 
most brother and friend. 

They climbed the full height of the 
stairs, and reached a narrow gallery 
of rat-eaten boards, where the roof 
slanted on their heads, and two or 
three low doors were fastened with 
enormous bolts. There Jasper turned 
suddenly on his companion. “ And 
why do you risk yourself under my 
roof, young Sir?” he said. 

“For two reasons, Master Tilney, 
—if there be risk, which I do not 
see,” Dick answered, looking him 
boldly in the eyes. “I have come 
to ask your sister’s hand in marriage, 

















and to demand my brother’s freedom. 
You are not surprised by one request 
or the other. Where is your sister? 
I did not see her.” Dick flushed, 
and his young eyes fell under Jasper’s 
mocking stare. 

“Truly,” Jasper said, “you can do 
no less than ask her in marriage, as 
you were the means of sending her 
from Ruddiford Castle home to this 
dog-hole. Did you expect, then, to 
find her sitting among my Fellowship 
below?” 

“Nay, I rejoiced to find her not 
there. But where is she?” Dick 
said, and his eyes wandered from 
one of those forbidding doors to 
another. 

Jasper laughed. “She is safe,” he 
said; “not under my roof, but not 
far away. No such hurry, my friend. 
You shall marry her”—with a tre- 
mendous oath—‘“ you shall marry 
Alice Tilney, foolish sprig as you 
are, if my Lord your brother and 
my Lady your mother and all the 
powers of Lancaster and York say 
No together. I was debating how 
to catch you, Master Popinjay. You 
have put yourself into my hands, and 
if you be not in earnest, the worse 
for you. Alice, little fool, is mad on 
you, and swears she will have no 
other.” 

Dick smiled and shook his curls. 
“On my honour as a gentleman, [ 
ask nothing better than to marry 
your sister, Master Tilney. I am of 
age to choose for myself.” 

“ As to choice, you have none in 
the matter,” Jasper answered coldly. 
“Now I leave you with my Lord for 
a time. But remember, his freedom, 


which you ask, depends on himself. 
He will swear a certain thing to me, 
or he will die and rot in the garret 
here.” 

“Nothing against his honour?” 
said Dick, grandly. 

“ That is for him to judge. He hath 
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not listened to me; he may listen to 
you. Give him good counsel.” 

Jasper stooped to the bolts on 
Harry’s door, drew them back and 
pushed it open. At his nod and sign 
Dick walked into the room, which the 
morning sun lighted pleasantly and 
warmed a little. 

Harry Marlowe was standing in 
the window, basking in the sun, and 
the remains of his miserable meal 
were on the table. As the door 
opened and shut, he did not at first 
take the trouble to turn his head. 
But being conscious that somebody 
was in the room, somebody smitten 
suddenly with a shyness that amounted 
to awe, and a silent agony, at sight of 
the poor prisoner, he looked round and 
saw the Popinjay. 

Thin, white, and worn, wrapped 
in a long furred gown that Jasper 
had brought him, the noble Baron 
who had ridden away in December 
from Swanlea was hardly to be recog- 
nised. His dark hair was touched 
with grey; the last few days had 
done that, the days since he had 
seen Lady Marlowe's train passing 
along the valley. He had known 
something of despair, as day after 
day, hour after hour, went by, and 
there seemed to be no search, no 
rescue for him. Terrible pictures 
had been with him day and night ; 
he began to be tempted to distrust 
everyone, even his step - mother’s 
loyalty (for he knew he had offended 
her), even Meg’s strength of mind, 
though never her love. Was there 
no way, none, out of this horrible 
labyrinth? None, it seemed, except 
by way of a promise he would not 
give, for the breaking of it would soil 
his honour for evermore. 

“ Dick, Dick!” Harry cried aloud ; 
and as the boy ran forward and threw 
his arms about him, passionate tears 
of love and pity streaming from his 
eys, the prisoner almost fainted from 
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the shock of surprise and joy. But 
in a few moments he recovered him- 
self, and holding Dick at arm’s 
length, asked him wildly if he came 
from Ruddiford. 

“ Ay, dear brother, from Ruddi- 
ford, and I bring a hundred messages 
from your lady-love,” cried the Popin- 
jay, swallowing his tears. “It was 
her wish to ride with me, to visit 
you and set you free—but we could 
not—a matter of a horse—and other 
things that I must tell you.” 

Harry laughed joyfully. “ Dick, 
thou hast forgiven me, lad? Could 
mortal man resist? Didst think me 
disloyal? But you had not seen her, 
and you were a boy, it seems to me— 
a man now! whence the change?” 

“Love, my brother, has wrought 
the change,” said Dick, with a mag- 
nificent air. “Forgive you? Ay, 
and thank you, my Lord! But tell 
me, Harry, and quickly, what is this 
promise that Jasper Tilney asks of 
you, as the price of freedom?” 

The prisoner’s brow was clouded 
again. He let Dick’s confession pass, 
at which the boy was slightly morti- 
fied. “A promise I will never give,” 
he said. “Enough of me. What 
news from the war? What news 
of the Queen?” 

“Why,” Dick said, “I left Ruddi- 
ford rejoicing ; good old Sir William 
mad with joy, crawling from his 
chair to proclaim it, trumpets sound- 
ing, bells ringing. Ask sae for no 
more than the bare truth, for this 
is all I can tell you—the Queen 
victorious at St. Albans, the King 
free, Warwick fled. I do not know” 
—he was thinking of his mother, and 
debating—should he tell Harry all 
that would certainly displease him? 
He hesitated, and was silent. 

Harry, flushed with joy once more, 
poured out questions, and Dick, while 
answering them as best as he could, 
went on thinking : “ Poor Meg, sweet 
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Meg! The Queen’s man, now as ever ! 
Would Alice take a heart so divided ? 
As for me, I care little for either of 
their Roses; give me thy sweet love, 
Alice—” 

The boy’s sudden absence of mind 
might have puzzled Harry Marlowe 
a little, had his thoughts been free 
to notice it. But their talk was 
suddenly and strangely interrupted. 

There were sounds at the end of 
the room, where another garret joined 
Harry’s, and the crazy dividing wall, 
roughly panelled, sloped against the 
empty fireplace. There were blows 
on the wall, as of some heavy instru- 
ment. Two rats rushed up from 
their hole under the broken hearth- 
stone, and raced along the floor; 
birds screamed and fluttered in the 
chimney. There was a cracking and 
rending of wood, a rattling fall of 
plaster. A square yard of rotten 
panelling smashed forward in a cloud 
of dust upon the floor, and while the 
two men stood gazing, a slight hooded 
figure, armed with an iron bar, dived 
through the wreckage and rose to its 
height before them. Alice Tilney, 
flushed and dishevelled, found herself 
in Dick Marlowe’s arms. 

“ By all that’s holy, my Popinjay ! 
Who is this lady, and what does it 
all mean?” 

Harry stood and gazed at the 
couple, while Dick devoured his new- 
found love with kisses, and Alice 
struggled vainly to escape from him. 
“For shame, Sir! for shame, let me 
go!” she said hurriedly. “How 
came you here?” 

“Nay, how came you here, my 
pretty house-breaker?” cried Dick. 
“Are you lodged next door? By 
heaven, your brother said. you were 
not under this roof!” 

“ Peace, peace! I have a message 
to deliver.” 

She turned to Harry and made him 
a formal curtsey. “My Lord Mar- 


























lowe will not remember me,” she 
said. 

“Nay, fair lady, your pardon! I 
saw you at Ruddiford Castle on 
Christmas Eve. And I have heard 
your brother talk of you.” 

“You have a royal memory,” Alice 
said, smiling. ‘‘Then give me credit 
for being a trusty messenger.” 

As she spoke, she held out Mar- 
garet’s little letter. Harry bent his 
knee as he took it, and touched it 
with his lips. As he turned away to 
the window, and slowly traced the 
trembling characters, Alice watched 
him till her smile died; she drew in 
her breath with a quick sigh. It was 
with a pang of repentance that she 
thought of Christmas Eve and Christ- 
mas Day. Who had helped in the 
taking of this noble captive, if not 
she, bound then by a false loyalty 
and a love on which she now looked 
back with horror? But now she had 
done her best on the other side. She 
shivered with terror and gladness, 
thinking how nearly Lady Marlowe 
had made her a messenger of death. 
The Popinjay little knew what was 
in his love’s mind, as with childish 
jealousy he tried to win back her 
attention. He put his arm round her 
neck and gently turned her head, so 
that she must look at him and not 
at Harry, absorbed with Meg’s letter. 
Then he kissed her again and again. 

“Oh, what brought you to this 
wild place?” she whispered, as soon 
as he would let her speak. 

“ Wild indeed ! and I have had no 
dianer,” said Dick, laughing in care- 
less delight. “His worship offered 
me a seat and a trencher down below, 
but I liked neither the food nor the 
company. I asked to dine with 
Harry, but lo! nothing but bones. 
Explain now, how come you to be 
here? Faith, I’m dying to know !” 

“Tell your story first,” she said ; 
“then you shall have mine. I am 
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mazed, Dick. Did your Lady Mother 
send you? She knows then that he 
is here?” 

“"Twas Meg who told her. 
came to her this very morning.” 

“She knew before that,” Alice 
thought; but she only murmured, 
“Go on,” and Dick in a low voice 
told her of his adventure with Mar- 
garet, and how she desired that Lord 
Marlowe should not return to Ruddi- 
ford. 

“She is right,” Alice said. “ But 
if he were set free, no such counsel 
would keep him from her.” 

“He must and will be set free,” 
Dick said confidently. ‘“ What—-can 
Jasper give you to me in marriage, 
and keep my brother here like a rat 
in a hole? What is this he talks 
about promises? ’Tis not reasonable.” 

“Marriage!” Alice murmured, 
blushing scarlet. “’Tis true, last 
night, he was very angry, and swore 
he would catch you and marry us out 
of hand. But that cannot be—” 

“Why not? Kiss me, love, and 
away with these sad looks. Now 
tell me quick, how did you reach us? 
I was ready with my dagger when 
you began to break in. I thought 
‘twas some rascal murderer on his 
way to Harry.” 

Alice laughed. “ Jasper would not 
have me in the house,” she said, 
“and so he sent me to dwell with 
our old Vicar, Doctor Curley, and 
his housekeeper, a good old dame 
who was once on a time my nurse. 
Weil, you must know, when Jasper 
and I were children, we used to 
climb from the priest's house to the 
church roof, and there is one place 
where the boughs of a yew-tree make 
a bridge between the church and the 
great ivy on our wall. This too we 
climbed, and many an hour we spent 
on the roof of the house while folks 
went calling round the fields for us, 
and many a nest we found among the 
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chimneys. ‘Tis not the first time I 
have scrambled down into this garret 
through the dormer window — the 
bars have fallen away, but a strong 
one lay ready to hand—and when 
I found my Lord was imprisoned 
here, with only lath and plaster be- 
tween—” 

“On my soul, you are a maid of 
spirit! I love you all the more. But 
we shall be married, hark you! 
Jasper’s words to me—‘ You shall 
marry her,’ says he, ‘ if all the powers 
say nay.’” 

“What is this about marrying, 
Richard?” Lord Marlowe’s voice, 
stern and strong for a prisoner, broke 
in suddenly on the lovers’ talk. 
“Enough of this trifling, foolish 
boy,” he said. “Come and talk of 
graver things—of public affairs—but 
first, Master Tilney must and shall 
set me free now, for I will ride to 
Ruddiford, if the gates of hell are 
between. Tell me first, Dick — You 
two, my friends, why do you look one 
upon another? There is some evil 
news, and you have not told me.” 

“Listen, brother,’ Dick said. 

Harry flung himself into a chair, 


holding his hand over his heart, 
where Meg’s letter lay. Dick had 
just begun, “ Tis Mistress Roden’s 


desire that when you are free, you 
should ride straight to the Queen and 
not return to Ruddiford” — when 
Jasper burst the door roughly open 
and marched in, followed by two men 
carrying chains. 


The horrible rattle turned Alice 


pale, and made young Dick’s eyes 
burn and his colour rise. Only 
Harry, slightly turning his head, 


looked at the men with an unmoved 
countenance. 

Jasper’s wild eyes rested on the 
group, and he laughed coarsely, and 
swore an angry oath. 

“Tis time you two were wed,” he 
growled. “If ‘twere worth while, 
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sister, I would shut you up where 
this old jackdaw play of yours would 
be stopped with a vengeance. Watch 
your wife, Master Marlowe, or she 
may break walls and climb roofs too 
often to please you. Now, the church 
is ready, the priest is waiting, and in 
a fine fluster too, for the bride was in 
his charge, and he and his dame have 
lost her. No gay dressing, Alice— 
face and hands rusty—no repentance, 
Master Popinjay—’tis too late now. 
Fasten those chains to my Lord’s 
wrists ; he shall witness the marriage, 
and after that we will make our bar- 
gain, he and I.” 

To this both Harry and Dick had 
hasty answers to make. The younger, 
furious at the very sight of the chains, 
took them violently from the man 
who held them, and flung them across 
the room ; the elder, without noticing 
the treatment intended for himself, 
said a few plain and angry words to 
Master Tilney as to forcing a mar- 
riage on his young brother without 
his mother’s consent or his own. The 
chains remained where Dick threw 
them; but Harry’s remonstrances were 
wasted on the air. Jasper roughly 
linked his arm in his, and led his 
prisoner down the stairs, across the 
court and the churchyard, in at a 
low side-door of the church. Harry’s 
head swam as he passed through the 
fresh cool air, and he leaned a little 
heavily on his enemy’s arm. 

The light struck down through the 
stately painted windows, and played 
in many colours on the armed crowd 
in the choir. The Fellowship were 
there in force, and their manners in 
the church were not much better 
than in the hall. The old priest, with 
his white hair and rich vestments, 
was ready to marry Alice Tilney, the 
only female descendant of the ancient 
house who had helped to build the 
church, whose tombs, freshly cut and 
coloured, adorned its chancel, to the 


























pretty boy whose mother had meant 
him to be the Lord of Ruddiford. 

It was the strangest wedding ever 
known at King’s Hall, a haunt of 
bachelors where weddings were few. 
Doctor Curley muttered his part 
through as quickly as he might, far 
from satisfied with what he was 
doing, fearing some vengeance from 
the Marlowe family, but incapable of 
disobeying Master Tilney. By an odd 
inconsistency, he and the Fellowship 
were strong supporters of the Church, 
regular at mass and at confession. It 
was a queer old man who had the 
charge of these tough consciences ; 
but a less accommodating priest would 
not have remained a month in peace 
at King’s Hall. 

Jasper had promised the priest that 
Lord Marlowe should be there, and 
there he was; pale, dishevelled, the 
strangest guest at a wedding, with 
angry eyes which yet softened when 
they fell on either the bridegroom or 
the bride. He and Jasper stood close 
together behind them, the nearest re- 
lations, the chief witnesses, and then 
came the motley throng, the popula- 
tion of King’s Hall; women of a far 
lower type than the men ; even dogs 
that crawled in behind their masters. 

Suddenly, in the very middle of 
the service, a noise in the churchyard 
announced a fresh arrival. The 
south door opened and shut with a 
clang; and a man came swiftly up 
the aisle, and pushed his way to the 
very front of the congregation. Alice 
started and looked round, at the very 
moment when her hand lay in Richard 
Marlowe's. Her eyes met those of 
Antonio. 

The Fellowship knew him, and a 
low laugh ran round. Jasper gave 
him a furious glance, stretched out his 
hand and laid it on Lord Marlowe's 
shoulder. What was the Italian 
doing here? Had he any designs on 
his prisoner ? 
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“Stay a moment, Sir Vicar,” said 
Antonio. “ What do you here all of 
you? This is not a lawful marriage. 
Master Marlowe, you are not of an 
age to marry without my Lady your 
mother’s consent. Think of her 
wrath, Sir; think of your family.” 

“The chief of my family is here,” 
said Dick. “Go on, Sir Priest. 
This fellow has no authority from my 
mother, for she knows nothing.” 

“Nay, Richard, the chief of your 
family is here by constraint,” Harry 
began, yet half unwillingly; but 
Antonio hurried on, even pressing 
close up to the bridegroom and laying 
on him a hand which he shook off 
angrily. “Sir, my Lady has sent 
me to search for you. I pray you, 
Sir, for her sake; and Mistress Alice 
knows— ” 

He looked her in the face with 
an extraordinary expression. She 
trembled and turned away, Had 
this man ever loved her, as she, foolish 
girl, had loved him? Was it hatred, 
threatening, triumph — what was it 
that gleamed in his pale face, now 
that his own mischievous intrigue 
had reached an end she could not 
believe he had intended? What 
would become of her, if he pushed 
himself between her and Richard 
now? She shrank back with a slight 
cry. Her brother turned to Leonard, 
and signed to him to take his piace 
beside Lord Marlowe. “Go on with 
your work, Father,” he said, and 
grasped Antonio by the collar. 

The Fellowship laughed aloud, as 
their leader strode down the church, 
dragging the Italian with him. Once 
more the heavy doors swung open, 
and Antonio was flung out upon the 
grass of the churchyard, with a part- 
ing kick to speed his departure. All 


this Jasper did without a word, then 
clanged the door back and bolted it 
in the faces of the men who had come 
with Antonio. 
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There was no further interruption 
to Alice Tilney’s wedding. 

After the improvised wedding 
feast, which Doctor Curley declined 
to attend, Jasper Tilney left his 
friends to carouse as they pleased, 
and led the young couple to Lord 
Marlowe’s room, to which he had 
been at once taken back, the hole 
made by Alice’s entrance having 
already been roughly mended. 

“And now for our bargain,” he 
said, glancing with a mocking smile 
at Richard, who was absorbed in 
gazing at his bride. Alice herself 
looked more terrified than happy. 
“You two brothers,” he said, “ you 
two Marlowes, are in my power; but 
reason tells you I cannot afford to 
let you both go free. You, my Lord, 
may ride to the Queen, or to Ruddi- 
ford, or wherever you will; I shall 
bind you by no promise. I shall 
then keep this boy brother of yours, 
and his new wife, snug and safe at 
King’s Hall. And on the day that 
I hear of your Lordship’s marriage 
with Mistress Margaret Roden on 
that day shall my pretty hostage, 
this Popinjay, be hung by his neck 
to that beam yonder.” 

“Jasper! And you my brother!” 
Alice screamed, while Dick, brave 
boy as he was, turned white to the 
lips. 

“Pray to Lord Marlowe, not to 
me,” her brother answered coldly. 
“Tf he makes his choice to stay with 
me, I will send you two off with 
an honourable escort,—back to your 
Lady Mother, if you please; but I 
counsel you, Popinjay, if you are a 
man, to go further. For I do sus- 
pect, in spite of St. Albans, that the 
banner of York will shortly be flying 
on Ruddiford tower.” 

“How dare you say so, Master 
Tilney?” Harry Marlowe cried. 

“T dare, my Lord, because my 
men have this very morning caught 
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a messenger going from Lady Mar- 
lowe to Edward of York. Unluckily, 
there were two rascals, and one 
escaped. Will you have your arms, 
my Lord? My best horse is at your 
service.” 

“Nay, Harry, let me go; I will 
ride straight to the Queen,” young 
Dick cried wildly. 

Alice stood like a stone. Jasper 
laughed, and Harry looked from one 
to another. Liberty, the service of 
the Queen, the sight of Meg,—the 
possession of Meg, the death of the 
Popinjay,—to rot in prison for 
months, years, while this Jasper lived 
and the war went rolling on. Harry's 
choice was a hard one. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Witp rumours were flying about 
the country. Some said the Red Rose 
was victorious everywhere, some that 
Queen Margaret’s triumph would be 
short, and that England as a whole 
was on Edward of York’s side. As 
to the rights and wrongs of the con- 
flict, nobody knew much about them, 
and truly they were anything but 
clear. Men were led by personal 
reasons to throw in their lot with 
one cause or the other. If the House 
of York had a strictly legitimate title, 
that of Lancaster had been called to 
the throne by the national will in the 
person of Henry the Fourth. 

Free of Jasper’s heavy hand, and of 
all the restraints of King’s Hall and 
Ruddiford, young Dick Marlowe and 
his bride rode south like two wild 
birds set free. Jasper had given them 
good horses and a small guard ; Alice 
was a hardy girl and a fearless horse- 
woman, used from her childhood to 
hunting and hawking in the merry 
Midlands. Dick’s notion was to ride 
straight to Swanlea, and to leave her 
there while he, with as many men as 
he could muster, hurried to place him- 





























self and his troop at Queen Margaret’s 
service ; thus, though a poor substi- 
tute for his elder brother, he could 
do Harry’s will and serve the cause 
he believed in. In Dick’s mind he 
owed life and love and all to Harry, 
who had chosen to stay in his dreary 
prison and to let the boy go free. 
It was the best way after all, since 
Jasper’s conditions were so hard and 
horrible. And as luckily Jasper took 
the Red Rose side (a useless champion 
enough, as Harry did not scruple to 
point out to him,) he was willing that 
Dick Marlowe should ride and fight 
where he pleased. One thing Jasper 
cared about, and one alone; he would 
marry Margaret Roden. And this he 
would do from no such love as Lord 
Marlowe, or even humbler men, bore 
her, but from the passionate ambition 
to see himself, when Sir William died, 
master not only of a beautiful wife, but 
of Ruddiford Castle and the great 
estates that joined his own, thus be- 
coming the foremost gentleman in all 
the country-side. 

Jasper was a strange creature, and 
this worldly ambition was the strongest 
point in his character. He was well 
pleased to find the occasion of marry- 
ing his sister Alice to Lord Marlowe's 
brother ; it was an honourable alliance 
for the Tilneys, and it removed one of 
his likely rivals with Margaret. Dick, 
silly boy, was in love with Alice, but 
that was neither here nor there ; his 
mother could easily have forced the 
match on, her- mind being set upon 
it. Jasper plumed himself on a good 
day’s work; and not the least pleasant 
part of it, to him, had been the fling- 
ing of Master Antonio out of the 
church door. He would have no 
cunning foreigners meddling with his 
family matters—not he! If he had 
known all that Antonio and Alice 
could have told him, the Tilney pride 
might have exacted worse punishment 
than a kiek and a shaking. 
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Antonio lurked in the woods near 
King’s Hall till he saw Dick Marlowe's 
little troop riding away southward. 
Then, not without a shiver at his 
heart, he went back to Ruddiford. 

There had been a white heat of 
fury in the castle that morning, 
when Lady Marlowe found her cap- 
tives gone, and when she heard from 
Antonio, the unwilling witness, that 
her son had ridden off to King’s Hall 
to follow Alice and find his brother. 
It was the more enraging that she 
had actually seen him go. Without 
troubling herself to return to Sir 
William, telling herself that he was 
in his dotage, she despatched Antonio 
in high haste to fetch Richard back. 
As to Harry, she said nothing; she 
was too angry to play a part. Neither, 
during those hours, did she hold any 
communication with Meg. Meeting 
her in the gallery, walking beside 
Sir Thomas Pye in earnest conversa- 
tion, she passed them both without 
a glance, or any notice of their re- 
spectful salutations. 

Meg looked up, anxious-eyed, into 
the thin and grave face of her old 
friend. He took her hand and pressed 
it, murmuring a few Latin words: “ An- 
gelis suis mandavit de te: ut custodiant 
te in omnibus viis tuis (He has given 
His angels charge concerning thee, 
that they shall keep thee in all thy 


ways).” It was an assurance of pro- 
tection against the woman passing 
there, her to whom Sir William 
Roden had confided his grand- 


child’s future; as such, it sounded 
strangely. 

Antonio then, pale and strained, 
came back to the castle and prepared 
to face the lioness robbed of her 
young. Although he had had no real 
love for her, Alice had been a pretty 
toy, a useful tool, and it was not 
without a qualm that he saw her 
removed from him for ever. At the 
same time he knew that Dick’s mar- 
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riage was all in his favour, defeating 
Lady Marlowe's intention and spoil- 
ing her plan; and it was with real 
relief that he had seen the bridal 
troop ride away south, not north. 
He did not want those two at Ruddi- 
ford. Whatever my Lady chose to 
do for the sake of herself and the 
White Rose (and he suspected what 
he hardly dared think), any such 
matter, in which she might force his 
compliance, would be easier with Dick 
and Alice away. And he saw him- 
self as Meg’s one resource, the only 
man in the castle who had both a 
heart to love her and a brain to 
defend her. It looked as if Jasper 
meant to keep Lord Marlowe in safe 
durance,—so much the better for 
Antonio. He could almost forgive 
the brutal squire his ill-treatment, 
with the thought that he was playing 
his game for him. But yet, with all 
his hopes, Antonio trembled as he 
entered Lady Marlowe’s presence. 

He told her all he had seen. She 
listened, very pale and quiet, biting 
her lips, pressing her nails into the 
palms of her hands. She paced the 
room without a word, while he waited, 
and watched her curiously, admiringly, 
with courage and fear oddly mixed 
together. It seemed to him that the 
crisis of his life was upon him. This 
desperate woman might drag him to 
destruction ; no, he defied her in 
his heart ; she should rather be the 
stepping-stone to the height of his 
desire. 

She came back and sat in her 
chair, while he knelt on her foot- 
stool. She looked at him, frowning, 
as if for the moment it was difficult 
to collect her thoughts. At last she 
said: “I would I were rid of that 
Jasper Tilney. He mocks at my 
counsel and stands in my way.” 

“What has he done against your 
Ladyship’s counsel?” said Antonio 
surprised. 


“Tt concerned his prisoner,” she 
said. “One of these days, I doubt, 
he will set him free to spoil all my 
designs for Ruddiford.” 

“And your counsel ?” 
murmured. 

“ Any but a fool,” she said, “ would 
have understood and followed it. I 
sent him a written word by that 
sister of his—whom I wish I had 
touched with my little dagger! The 
girl delivered it, I suppose—she had 
no reason to think—and it was 
sealed.” 

Had Alice delivered it? Antonio 
wondered, but he said: “I cannot 
say; Jasper Tilney is a strange 
man.” 

“He may obey it yet,” Lady Mar- 
lowe said, “now that Richard is safe 
away.” She ground her teeth and 
struck her clenched fist on her knee. 
“ Antonio, I fear that Tilney,” she 
said, “and all these jealous old grey- 
beards here; I fear them all; the 
priest worse than any, and that 
cursed little leech who would not 
sell you the ratsbane. I owe him 
for his horse, ay, a great sum; but, 
listen,— ” she bent towards him with 
a terrible look—‘ there is one, the 
greatest obstacle of all, Were he 
away—in the confusion—with my ap- 
pointed guardianship—and the York- 
ist troops will not be long in coming 
—yet who knows? The Queen’s 
troops may be before them. Antonio, 
I must possess the castle. If not by 
fair means,—Dick’s marriage with 
her—then, I swear, by foul means. 
Yet the Rose is white enough,—a 
shower will wash off the old, pale 
stain.” She laughed. “ Ruddiford 
must be for York,” she said. “I 
will not rest till the banner of York 
waves on the tower,—and you will 
help me, Antonio?” 

Their eyes met, saying things that 
the honest air of old Ruddiford 
would hardly have borne to hear. 
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Gazing steadily at her, he slowly 
shook his head. 

“Why do you look upon me so?” 
she said. 

“You would have me compass 
the death of my master,—my old 
master —father and friend?” he 
whispered under his breath. 

“Who is faithful to a master 
in these days?” murmured Isabel. 
“ Father, mother against son, hus- 
band against wife, sister against 
brother! Father, you say, and friend? 
‘Twas he himself told me of your 
birth,—or no birth—a thing left in 
the gutter to be picked up by 
a passer-by. A pretty father and 
friend, to tell such a tale of the 
beautiful youth who has served him 
so long and well. Come,” she went 
on, as she saw him wince, “is it 
for Mistress Margaret’s sake you hesi- 
tate? She will soon be comforted. 
I shall find her a husband in the 
ranks of York. I am her guardian, 
I will answer for her.” She smiled 
maliciously. 

Antonio leaped to his feet and 
withdrew from her a few paces. Her 
eyes slowly followed him. 

“Ratsbane, Antonio mine,’ she 
said, or breathed, so that he only 
just caught the words. “If the 
apothecary refused it to you, it was 
that he mistrusted you; take it from 
him by force. Mix it in the food ; 
I will tell thee how—” 

Again Antonio shook his head. 
“Tf I did, Simon Toste would know ; 
he would betray me,” he Said. He 
caught his breath, staring at her 
wildly. 

“By my faith,” she said, “ you 
are more fool than knave. I must 
find a better instrument. Or do you 
make this pother for your own ad- 
vantage? Well, you shall have money 
and jewels, and you shall rule Ruddi- 
ford under me, and grind what you 
can out of townspeople and tenants. 
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You shall run free; I will drive my 
willing horse with a loose rein. As 
to the greybeards, they shall not 
trouble us long. It may be well, 
when you fetch the ratsbane, to leave 
the vile apothecary dead on his own 
hearth-stone.” 

“Madam, madam, I am not a mur- 
derer!” Antonio whispered, turning 
ghasily pale. 

“No, you are a coward,” she said. 
“You were not afraid to set a gang 
upon Lord Marlowe, who might have 
killed him. But when it is a matter 
of using your own hands, for your 
own advantage and mine—‘ Madam, 
he is my friend’—‘ Madam, he 
would betray me’—‘ Madam, I am 
not a murderer.’” She mocked him, 
“ By all that’s holy, wretched boy, 
you will kill my enemies, or be 
killed !” 

The threat seemed manifestly false, 
and called back his courage. He was 
himself surprised that it had failed 
him for a moment, and now he 
laughed in her face. “ Ay, kill me, 
Madam,” he said; “and then, work 
out your plans single-handed. I will 
prove to you that I am no coward, 
and more knave than fool.” He 
laughed again. “I'll put a price on 
my fidelity. This right hand is yours, 
to do your bidding; I will destroy 
your enemies and give you Ruddi- 
ford, but not for money or jewels 
or power, Madam, though I will 
have those thrown into my bargain. 
I will have the greatest prize of all, 
without whom the world to me is 
nothing.” His voice softened and 
his eyes burned. “ You cannot now 
marry Mistress Roden to your son ; 
marry her to me.” 

“To you, dog!” Lady Marlowe 
screamed, and laughed shrilly. “ And 
you talk, hypocrite, of your father and 
friend? Would not such an insult be 


worse to him than a thousand of the 
A nameless 


deaths I shall give him? 
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beggar’s brat from the streets of 
Naples !” 

“Men have carved their own for- 
tunes before now, Madam,” Antonio 
said calmly. ‘‘ And it was but yester- 
day, when you charged me with this 
despairing love of mine, that you called 
it a pretty ambition. God knows, if 
I have such a prize from your hand, I 
shall have earned it hardly. And con- 
sider, Ruddiford will be yours, York’s, 
and I shall owe you more, far more, 
than to those who have tended me and 
brought me up here. I shall owe you 
the satisfaction my life craves for.” 

“Ha!” Isabel looked him in the 
face, scornful and laughing, “ Ha, Sir 
Antonio! a knighthood from King 
Edward, fourth of the name—that will 
be your worship’s next desire. And I 
counsel you to bear your wife's name 
and arms, since you have none of your 
own. What would she say, think you, 
to this sweet bargain,—a low-born 
knave for a husband, his hands stained 
with her grandfather's blood ?” 

“Her consent need not be asked,” 
said Antonio; his eyes fell for an 
instant, and he smiled. “As a child 
she loved me well enough,” he said ; 
‘she shall love me again.” 

“ Beautiful as an angel of Satan,” 
Lady Marlowe said, “there are women, 
Antonio, who might love you indeed 
in a sort, forgetting alike your birth 
and your character. There are those 
who would love you as a plaything, as 
a pet animal, while others might be 
caught by your devilish cleverness, as 
in a net. But you know, and I know, 
that Margaret Roden is not one of 
these. She would hate you eternally; 
your touch would be death to her. 
And remember, Lord Marlowe lives. 
So long as he is captive, you might 
live and thrive—but after—” 

Antonio shrugged his shoulders, and 
tossed his dark head. ‘‘ Madam, even 


these risks do not terrify me.” 
* Silence, beast of the earth!” she 
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said. “They are knocking without,— 
listen.” 

There was indeed a distant sound in 
the outer gallery. It was now twi- 
light ; across the farther window of 
the room, half shadowed with ivy, a 
great owl sailed, hooting long and loud. 
It was seldom that his voice was heard 
at such an hour, so near the walls, or 
when the folk of the castle were still 
awake and moving. For a moment 
there was terror in both faces, as the 
wretches looked upon each other. 

“’Fore God, you are making a sick 
child of me, with those rolling eyes of 
yours!” cried Isabel. ‘Go, open the 
door.” 

“Ts it a bargain, Madam?” Antonio 
hissed leaning towards her. 

“T make no bargains with a slave,” 
she said coldly. “I ask nothing of 
you, miserable boy; Icommand. Bring 
me ratsbane, or you die. Leave the 
rest to me; take my counsel, and 
forget your madness. Ah!” as the 
knocking became louder. “ Will you 
got” 

A servant brought a message from 
Sir William Roden, begging Lady 
Marlowe to honour him with her 
presence. She immediately proceeded 
to his room above the hall, while 
Antonio, darting round by the galleries, 
slipped in by another way and waited 
behind the hangings. He would not 
go with her openly, though indeed his 
master had desired him to wait upon 
her Ladyship, paying her all honour 
and carrying out her wishes. Sir 
William had known of the mission to 
King’s Hall in pursuit of Master 
Richard and of its failure; he now 
desired to express his anger and com- 
miseration. It touched his honour 
that young Marlowe should have fied 
from his house and married against his 
mother’s will. He was very angry 
with Mistress Alice for leading the 
young fellow so astray, and talked 
bravely of sharp punishment for the 




















wild brother who had forced on the 
marriage. And this, he now knew, 
was only one of Jasper Tilney’s crimes. 
There was indeed a double, treble 
apology due to Lady Marlowe. His 
good old soul was troubled within him, 
for he fancied that in the interview 
with her Ladyship that morning he 
had been hardly courteous or kind. 
No danger indeed that Dick, the 
rascal, would be forced as a husband 
on his sweet Meg. 

Isabel, fierce-eyed but stately, and 
far more self-controlled than in the 
morning’s visit, sat and faced Sir 
William and those about him. There 
was a mocking twist of her handsome 
mouth, for the knight’s suite was 
characteristic. 

Margaret stood in her old place, the 
place where Harry had seen her and 
asked her in marriage, close to her 
grandfather’s shoulder with her hand 
resting there. Behind her, to her 
right, the Vicar was sitting, and on 
each side of him stood the brothers, 
the faithful allies, Timothy and Simon. 
Little Simon’s round face was like 
a harvest moon, red and shining as the 
firelight played on it; he grinned, 
almost in enjoyment of the imbroglio 
that he had helped to make, through 
no fault of hisown. Timothy’s lantern 
jaws were pulled to their longest: he 
felt the loss of a good horse, never 
likely to return from King’s Hall, nor, 
he feared, to be paid for; and he 
dreaded that Lady Marlowe’s wrath 
might fall on the wrong heads. 
Timothy was a rebel at heart: he did 
not love the great of the earth, nor 
their selfish tyranny ; and now, gazing 
spell-bound at the Baroness, he 
repeated to himself,—‘“ A wicked 
woman, yea, a wicked woman.” 

Sir William was far more himself 
than in the morning, when the joyful 
news from St. Albans had almost over- 
set his wits. He now spoke to Lady 


Marlowe like a courteous old friend, 
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and she received his apologies and con- 
dolences graciously, though coldly. 
As to her son, there was no more to be 
said ; he had offended her past forgive- 
ness. Truly, she was glad that the 
woman he had thought fit to marry 
was of fair descent, but this did not 
alter the fact ; it was a disobedient, 
scandalous marriage, and those who 
had brought it about might one day 
answer for it: a flash from her Lady- 
ship’s eyes reached poor Simon, and 
his smile died away. This last abomin- 
able freak made the cup of Master 
Tilney’s evil doings run over. He 
was a kidnapper in every sense. 

Then her Ladyship bent suddenly 
towards Margaret, who was watching 
her in white anxiety. “Your mes- 
sage, child,—you sent a message— 
but my Lord Marlowe is not yet free. 
This Jasper holds his prisoner tight, 
it seems.” 

“He is not yet free,” Meg an- 
swered, hardly knowing her own 
voice, so hollow was it, so fearful. 
“You know all, Madam; you know 
that Richard and Alice are gone away, 
but he—he is there still. And my 
grandfather— ” 

“Yes, yes,” Lady Marlowe said. 
Suddenly, while that row of eyes, Sir 
William’s alone friendly, Meg’s full 
of doubt and question, looked upon 
her, the cloud seemed to pass from 
her brow and her face was full of 
hope and eagerness. ‘“ What do we, 
Sir William?” shesaid. ‘ What force 
or guile will make this brigand give 
up his prey?” 

“Tt shall be force, Madam,” the 
old man said; “I am not a lover of 
guile. Had I known sooner where 
to find my Lord, I would have burnt 
King’s Hall to the ground, to have 
him out of his prison ; he is too noble 
for such handling. Now, Meg, thy 
letter.” 

Isabel drew a sharp breath. An- 
tonio strained eyes and ears from his 
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hiding-place. Meg came forward a 
pace, drawing a paper from her 
bosom. “This,” she said, “ was given 
by Richard to a poor peasant in the 
fields, who brought it to me but now.” 
She read the letter aloud, trembling, 
while Isabel's eyes devoured it and 
her. “ My dear and fair lady, keep 
yourself in patience, holding Ruddiford 
Sor the Red Rose. Necessity and honour 
have me fast, but a brighter day will 
dawn for thy Harry.” 

“Verily, and the sooner the 
better!” cried Lady Marlowe, with 
the strangest heartiness. ‘“ Honour— 
what means he? some mad promise 
he has given—why, Meg, we must 
break it for him. Sir William, this 
very night we must have him free.” 

As she spoke, she smiled on Meg 
and beckoned her. This, with some 
undefinable difference, was the Lady 
Marlowe who had sat in the tower-room 
twenty-four hours before. But Meg, 
if she saw the sign, did not obey it. 
Hiding her letter away once more, 
she stepped back to her old place, 
watchful as ever as she gazed upon 
my Lady. 

“TI told thee, Meg,” Sir William 
murmured, and his old hand clasped 
hers. “Ay, my Lady; the men are 
now arming—they shall start at moon- 
rise—a strong troop of my best men, 
with Black Andrew to lead them— 
and a black welcome he will have, if 
he returns without my Lord. Then, 
then, it seems to me, with your good- 
will, we too may have a wedding. 
Lord Marlowe may be in haste to join 
the Queen, but first I will give him 
what he asked; he shall have my 
Meg, and so the future of Ruddiford 
shall be sure. You will receive her 
as a daughter, Madam, though not 
after your first intention.” 

A smile touched Meg’s lips, but she 
moved her head a little, while her 
hand pressed the old man’s shoulder 
and her eyes never left Lady Mar- 
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lowe. As for her, she looked upon 
the floor, and seemed to hesitate for a 
moment; then she drew herself once 
more upright. “Truly, Sir William, 
you console me in my misfortune,” 
she said almost sweetly. “I shall 
then perform my promise to Mar- 
garet, and she will be my true and 
loving daughter. Send a strong force, 
I beseech you; we can no longer live 
under Master Tilney’s rule. If by a 
happy accident the world were rid of 
him,—but I will not be revengeful. 
Only do not risk failure; send every 
man your worship can spare.” 

“Would it be more fitting,” Simon 
Toste squeaked out suddenly, “if my 
Lady Baroness’s own men were sent 
to rescue their own master ?” 

But Sir William would not hear 
of this. It was not necessary for her 
Ladyship to crush poor Simon; he 
did it himself. He felt that Ruddi- 
ford was responsible for Lord Mar- 
lowe's capture ; Ruddiford must set 
him free. And later, when the con- 
ference had broken up, Meg herself 
reproached Simon with her usual 
severity. ‘“ Master Toste, you are 
a foolish meddler,” she said. ‘“ My 
Lady’s men shall neither see him nor 
touch him. I shall write him a letter 
that Black Andrew shall give him ; 
and he shall take what men he 
chooses, and ride away to the Queen. 
I tell you, I will not have him here 
at Ruddiford.” 

“What, mistress ? 
you?” Simon cried. 

“T do not trust her,” Meg whis- 
pered in his ear. “She loves him 
not, I tell you. Hast so soon for- 
gotten my warning, Simon?” 

“Why,” cried the apothecary, 
“twas your very warning that made 
me say it! All our men away, all 
her men here—” 

“ Peace, you are too fearful. Im- 
possible,—how could she!” and Meg 
flew to write her letter. 
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Antonio was again with Lady Mavr- 
lowe, receiving her commands. 


CHAPTER XY. 


As the moon rose that evening 
over the dim and misty country, 
Black Andrew and his troop left 
Ruddiford on their way to rescue the 
prisoner of King’s Hall. He was a 
sturdy fellow, who by courage and 
merit had won his place as Sir 
William’s most trusted follower. He 
was a Ruddiford man, and his fore- 
fathers for generations had served 
and fought for the Rodens. He was 
a man of original mind and sharp 
tongue. Being proved wrong in his 
conclusions as to the fates of Lord 
Marlowe and his men, he now said 
openly that Jasper Tilney, in captur- 
ing my Lord, had proved himself a 
better man than anyone thought him. 
The whole Marlowe brood was odious 
to Black Andrew. He hated my 
Lady with her cold face and proud 
airs; he laughed at the Popinjay and 
marvelled at Mistress Alice ; he des- 
pised Antonio all the more for the 
service he paid them. 

Before Black Andrew started with 
his little train of archers and pike- 
men, he had a hurried word with 
Mistress Margaret, for whom, with 
most of Ruddiford, he would have 
laid down his life willingly. He 
stood befere her, tall, square and 
strong, his rough dark hair curling 
under his steel cap, his swarthy skin 
reddening with pleasure at her trust 
in him. He took the letter she gave 
him for Lord Marlowe, and stowed 
it away safely. He understood from 
her that, if Lord Marlowe so willed it, 
he was to give him his horses and his 
best men, that he might ride away 
south ward. 

“What, not home to Ruddiford 
for the wedding?” Black Andrew 
thought and wrinkled his brow. 
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Aloud he said: “ That will scarce be 
my Lord’s will, Madam ; but if it be, 


trust Andrew. Not a finger will I 
stretch to lead him hither.” 

Meg smiled as she turned away. 
“Do my will, Andrew,” she said. 

When the men had tramped and 
clattered over the bridge, all was 
quiet in the castle. Lady Marlowe 
remained in her own apartments. 
Meg returned to her grandfather, and 
stayed with him while night fell. 
The three worthies sat there again, 
gossiping quietly round the fire. The 
Vicar, Simon, and Timothy talked 
among themselves of all these strange 
events and sudden discoveries, finding 
much to discuss, to wonder at, and 
to blame. They tried to draw Meg 
into their talk, but she would scarcely 
speak, seeming absorbed in her own 
thoughts. She sat on a low stool 
by her grandfather, resting her head 
against his knee, his hand lying on 
her hair; her eyes, deep in dreams, 
studied the fire, as if there were a 
face, even a voice, in the flaming logs 
for her. 

“Ah,” Simon sighed under his 
breath, “’twas an ill day for Ruddi- 
ford when that crazy lord came 
hither.” 

Timothy jogged him. “ Vex her 
not,” he whispered. Simon shook his 
head and was silent, staring at the 
girl. 

At first Sir William asked many 
questions and entered into their talk, 
which chiefly concerned Jasper Tilney 
and his Fellowship, and the wild acts 
by which they had made themselves 
a terror to the country-side. He 
would, at last, be punished for his 
long career of imsolence. Sir 
William’s plan was to take possession 
of King’s Hall, to imprison some of 
the marauders at Ruddiford, to send 
Jasper himself, with Leonard and one 
or two of the foremost, in chains to 
Queen Margaret. He must answer 
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to her for his treatment of her faith- 
ful servant, Lord Marlowe. As he 
was on the right side her Majesty 
might pardon him, and set him to 
some better work than catching and 
keeping his private rivals. But Sir 
William added that he should consult 
with Lord Marlowe, whom he now 
considered as his own son, as to the 
punishment of his enemy. 

So they went on debating, the 
worthies being inclined to think that 
bad as Jasper was, there existed 
worse men and more dangerous. His 
sins, at least, went before to judg- 
ment ; evil he might be, but the wolf 
did not disguise himself. 

After a time Sir William became 
drowsy ; the many excitements of the 
day had been too much for his old 
brain, and he dozed away, breathing 
heavily, his pale brow and fine white 
head drooping, his beard streaming 
down over his breast. 

The three friends went on talking 
with lowered voices, and Meg re- 
mained motionless, her grandfather's 
hand still resting on her hair. She 
too might have been sleeping, but her 
eyes were wide open as they dreamed 
upon the fire. 

Outside, the castle was very still. 
The only sounds to be heard were not 
cheering ones ; the owls hooted and 
screeched about the towers in the 
rising moonlight, as if an evil spirit 
was troubling them, and the dogs 
in the yard below, catching their 
complaint of restlessness, howled as if 
the place was full of spectres, as if 
devils and witches might be plainly 
seen, flapping with black wings and 
fiery eyes and broomsticks across the 
dim pale sky. The lads in charge of 
the dogs went trembling, with long 
whips, to lash them into silence, but 
they only howled all the more; and 
the lads rubbed their eyes and 
crawled sleepily back to their mat- 
tresses, for Ruddiford was heavy with 
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weariness after the rejoicings of the 
morning, and the best men, with 
Andrew at their head, were all away. 

Among the shadows of the sleepy 
empty castle, along the unguarded 
ramparts and the bridge, under the 
archways of the gates, Lady Mar- 
lowe’s own men crept to take up the 
posts that Sir William’s men had left 
almost empty. There were not many 
of these Swanlea men, but they were 
a picked band, generously paid by her 
Ladyship, “Sm they served partly 
for profit, partly from fear. The two 
men who had escaped in the rout of 
Lord Marlowe’s troop were among 
them. They laid hands on such weak 
Ruddiford fellows as were pretending 
to watch the castle while the men-at- 
arms were away; old warders past 
their work, young boys half asleep 
and frightened : they tied their arms 
and legs, gagged them, and stowed 
them away behind any door that 
came nearest. All this they did as 
silently as possible, under the orders 
of Antonio, who, when a new watch 
was set at every gate and on the 
tower, all ways carelessly open to 
town or river being stopped or 
guarded, went with the keys of the 
castle to Lady Marlowe’s room. 

He found her sitting alone by the 
fire. She took the great keys upon 
her velvet lap, counting and fingering 
them. The young man stood and 
looked at her steadily, at first with 
a smile, which vanished suddenly 
away when she lifted her eyes from 
the heap of iron. “And these are 
all?” she said. 

* All, Madam,” said Antonio; but 
he lied, for one small key lay safe in 
his own pocket. It was that of a 
door near Margaret’s tower, reached 
by a narrow flight of steps from the 
ramparts, and leading out upon the 
river above the castle mill. Here 
were a weir and a sluice, by which 
a man could cross the water, except 


























in time of flood, and get away into 
the country. Lady Marlowe might 
hold the castle and its inmates in the 
hollow of her hand: she might, and 
probably would, keep it till the Duke 
of York sent a band to take posses- 
sion; but against his will she would 
not keep Antonio. 

“You have done well, so far,” she 
said. “To-morrow, when we have 
time, those dogs shall be stabbed or 
strangled, and the owls shall be shot. 
One would say bird and brute knew 
the fate that was falling on the 
Rodens. And the ratsbane? But I 
have changed my mind ; there is not 
time, and the old men are still there, 
are they not?” 

“T looked in but now,” Antonio 
said. “ They are there, still chatter- 
ing among themselves, and — he is 
sleeping in his chair.” 

“Good. They will not leave the 
castle to-night. You have given 
orders ?” 

“T have, Madam.” 

“You might have gone to the shop 
and searched it for poisons. But no, 
it is too late, and you must not go 
outside the walls. There are other 
means "— she started up suddenly, 
and all the keys fell clattering on the 
floor. 

“Take them up,” she said impa- 
tiently. “Carry them into the bed- 
chamber, fling them into the great 
wardrobe. No gate shall be opened 
till the banner of York comes in. So, 
—now get you back,—watch them all. 
If Mistress Roden lingers long, tell 
her to come to me, that I wait here 
for her greeting. Let her leave the 
Others there. And you, when they 
are gone, warn me; then watch your 
master till he wakes, or till I 
come.” 

Antonio bowed low and left her. 

Not many minutes later, Margaret 
was conscious of a sound in the room, 
outside the small circle round the fire. 
No. *39.—von. xc. 
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She looked round, and in the dimness 
saw Antonio. It seemed to her, 
dazzled with long gazing at the fire, 
that the candles on the table burned 
strangely pale and blue. ‘“ What do 
you there?” she murmured impa- 
tiently, and at the same instant Simon 
Toste glanced sharply round. 

“ Ah, master Tony, how about the 
ratsbane?” he said. “I doubt, young 
man, you wanted it for something 
bigger than rats. Dame Kate tells 
me they are none so plentiful.” 

Antonio’s fingers stole to his dag- 
ger, while he smiled on the old man. 
“What game, then, do you accuse me 
of chasing, Master Simon ?” 

“ Faith, I scarcely know,” Simon 
answered. “ Unless you yourself, 
tired of this life in which no man 
has his deserts— ” 

“Peace, Simon, you will wake Sir 


William "—“ This is a foolish argu- 
ment”—came from Sir Thomas and 
Timothy. 

Antonio, with a slight laugh, 


noticed them no longer ; but Simon’s 
round eyes still studied him with 
unfriendly curiosity. 

On hearing Lady Marlowe’s mes- 
sage, Margaret rose instantly, and 
softly moved her grandfather’s hand 
to the arm of his chair. As she did 
so, she touched it for an instant with 
her lips; the old hand was cold, in 
spite of furred gown and blazing fire. 
Sir William slept on, unconscious of 
that soft good-night, unconscious that 
the treasured child was leaving him, 
unconscious that his castle was no 
longer his own, that the dogs and the 
owls were singing together the dirge 
of the last Roden, that strange men 
were guarding the gates, waiting only 
for the morning to pull down the 
yellow banner and hoist the standard 
of York. Had he known, Lady 
Marlowe would have found her work 
none so easy; the old hero of Agin- 
court would have called in the men 
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of the town and would have struck 
a blow for the Red Rose before his 
strength quite failed him. Isabel had 
guessed as much, and could scarcely 
yet believe how sleep and treason had 
become her allies, one as much as the 
other. 

Meg wished the three worthies a 
friendly good-night, bowed her head 
for the Vicar’s blessing, and went out 
upon the wide staircase, silently 
attended by Antonio. She did not 
go down into the hall, but turned 
into the gallery which led by twisted 
ways to Lady Marlowe's lodging. 
Seeing that the Italian was following 
her, she turned her head slightly 
towards him and said: “I need you 
not, Antonio. My grandfather will 
be waking ; go back to him.” 

Without answering, he came close 
up to her, fell on one knee and 
laid his hand upon her dress. She 
looked down upon him, frowning. 
“You mistrust me,” he said. ‘“ You 
have forgotten the love you once 
bore to your old playfellow,—why is 
this ?” 

“My old playfellow’s love,” Meg 
answered, “I think, has failed me. 
I believe that since Christmas Day 
my friend has been my enemy. I do 
not forget, but how can I trust? If 
I am unjust to you, Antonio—” 

“You are unjust,” he said. 
“ Foolish you are, and ignorant. 
Little you know me, or the cause of 
what I do. For a kind word from 
you, Meg, my playfellow, I would yet 
do much ; yes, I would save all you 
love. Oh angel, oh beauty! who 
loves you as I do? They do not 
know what it is, pale, cold, half- 
hearted ; while I could rise to heights 
of heaven or plunge to depths of hell 
for you. Would any prison hold me 
from you? Would any walls and 
gates keep me out,—my lady my 
saint, whom I worship?” 

He caught her hand, and laid his hot 
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brow upon it. For the moment she 
did not repulse him, for the childish 
days came back, the days before Alice 
was sent for, before the wisdom of the 
old men had taken away her beautiful 
Italian toy. He lifted his head and 
went on speaking hurriedly. “It is 
not all English blood, thick and cold, 
in your veins, Meg. Fire will to fire, 
and you and I, Italy is our mother. 
If we could fly to Italy—” 

He kissed her hand passionately, 
and she snatched it from him. “ An- 
tonio! You are mad,” she said, shud- 
dering. “You know not what you 
are saying.” 

“T know,” he said, and laughed, 
“just as you know, or guess, what I 
have done.” 

“You are a madman,” she repeated, 
stepping back from him. 

“No, sweet lady, I am a man in his 
senses,” Antonio said. “ Listen, listen 
a moment. I could do great things 
to-night for love of you. Ah, your 
love! If you will not give it me to- 
night, you will repent, I tell you. 
There is danger abroad ; I hold lives 
in my hand; give me your love, and 
they shall be safe.” 

She shrank back again, looking 
down upon him coldly and scornfully, 
yet with a secret terror. His threats, 
of course, must be meant for Harry 
Marlowe. There must be some plot 
to destroy him, when, as they expected, 
he came to Ruddiford in the morning. 
She half believed that he was safe, 
that he would obey her counsel, her 
entreaty, and ride away to his Queen ; 
yet deep in the girl’s heart was the 
knowledge that if he did this, he 
would hardly be the Harry to whom 
her love was given. Not that she 
would love him less, or trust him less, 
but the love would have its touch of 
pain. She would know that he did 
not long for her presence as she for 
his. The first flight of the freed bird 
should be to her ; and sometimes she 








believed that it would and must be so. 
She did so at this moment, with An- 
tonio kneeling at her feet, breathing 
prayers that she hardly understood 


and hated altogether. However, risk 
or no risk, he could only be answered 
in one way. With a scornful move- 
ment of her head she turned to leave 
him. “ You must know that you ask 
impossibilities,” she said. “Go, be gone! 
I do not believe in your power ; I de- 
spise your threats.” 

She was flying, but he followed her, 
suddenly reading her thoughts. “Meg, 
sweet mistress, you do not read me 
right,” he muttered hastily. “I speak 
of to-night, not to-morrow,—to-night, 
to-night, Meg.” For a moment his 
quick breathing and hurried steps kept 
pace with hers, as they ran along the 
gallery. Again he tried to snatch her 
hand. “Stay, stay, understand me; 
am I friend or enemy? Call me friend, 
and I will save,—listen,—trust me! 
You will not? Then things may take 
their course for me; but my turn will 
come, fair lady—” He stopped and 
turned back suddenly. 

She fled like a young deer along the 
dark ways, lit only by the glimmering 
moonlight through barred windows 
here and there. She did not slacken 
her pace, even when she knew he was 
no longer pursuing her, but fled on to 
Lady Marlowe’s lodging, which seemed, 
at least, like a safe refuge from An- 


tonio. How terribly right my Lady 
had been! How well she had read his 
character! Yet Meg felt that she 


could not tell her of those minutes in 
the gallery, and waited at her door 
till the wild beating of her heart was 
quieted. 

Antonio was quickly himself again. 
“So,” he muttered, “you know me 
now,—and I will have you in the end, 
if I must turn her Ladyship’s dagger 
on herself. A husband from the ranks 
of York? Ah, it were better to have 


promised her to me, and so you shall 
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find, Lady Isabel. But to-night you 
must do your will. I would have saved 
him for a kiss; ‘tis thou, Meg, not I 
or she, who is guilty to-night.” 

His whirling thoughts did not delay 
the swift feet that hurried back to Sir 
William, who still slept peacefully on, 
while the three old friends sat in the 
same places, talking in under-tones ; it 
seemed as if they did not wish to leave 
the castle. 

Antonio came and stood in the 
midst, his mouth smiling upon them, 
while his eyes were more mysterious 
than ever. Simon Toste looked on 
him with obstinate disfavour. For a 
minute or two the three were silent ; 
then Sir Thomas Pye rose slowly to his 
slender height, saying: ‘‘ Weil, masters, 
tis time for home and bed. Pity to 
rouse his worship to bid us good-night ; 
let him sleep as long as he can; all 
the joyful news of to-day has wearied 
him. We must e’en leave him to your 
care, Antonio.” 

“Ay, Sir Vicar,” the young man 

said, and nodded, with a glance at his 
sleeping master. “It is late, as you 
say.” 
“How beautiful he is in sleep!” 
murmured little Simon, and went on 
tip-toe nearer to Sir William’s chair. 
“Mark you the firm, pink flesh? If 
it were not for this cursed pain and 
stiffness, he would be a younger 
man than you or me, Timothy. He 
may live a dozen years yet in my 
opinion.” 

“God grant it!” said Sir Thomas 
Pye. 

“Why do the dogs howl and the 
owls screech?” whispered Timothy. 
“One would say some heavy misfor- 
tune was coming on the house.” 

“ Have no such cowardly fears ; ’tis 
the moon,” Sir Thomas said. ‘“ The 
house is in the care of God and His 
Saints, friend Timothy.” 

He made the sign of the cross over 
the sleeping man (who seemed to smile), 
z 2 
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and then walked from the room, fol- 
lowed by the two brothers, and 
secretly, at a longer distance, by 
Antonio. 

As the three friends approached the 
town gate of the castle, they had to 
pass a flight of dark and narrow steps 
which led down to the iron-grated door 
of the dungeon under the keep. It 
was long since anyone had been con- 
fined there, for Sir William’s kindly 
rule was satisfied with less dreary 
prisons for those who offended him. 
So long was it that Antonio could not 
remember seeing any captive dragged 
down the stairway to those depths, 
wet, black, noisome, where men had 
once been chained to rings in the wall 
and left to live or die as they might on 
the miserable food thrust in through a 
grating. 

On this night the dungeon door was 
open, and half a dozen of Lady Mar- 
lowe’s strongest men were waiting on 
the stairs. As the three worthies 
came near, these men suddenly stepped 
up into the moonlight and attacked 
them, two to one. 

They struggled hard, crying, “ Trea- 
von! treachery! help!” but being men 
of peace and far from young or very 
muscular, they were soon overpowered. 
Antonio came near enough to see them, 
priest, lawyer and apothecary, pulled 
and pushed head-foremost down the 
black steps to the dungeon. Above 
the clamour of voices he heard the 
rattle of chains, and began to laugh as 
he stood there, laughing on till he held 
his sides and his eyes were streaming. 
He waited till he heard the clang of 
the iron door, and the men’s feet re- 
turning up the stairs, while smothered 
in the heavy walls he could still hear 
Simon crying shrilly—“ Help! mur- 
der! treason! Ah! villains, who has 
set you on? He and you shall pay 
for this !” 

Antonio dried his eyes, and slipped 


away to my Lady. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

At Meg’s low knocking Lady 
Marlowe called to her to enter. She 
was standing between two candles at 
the far end of the room, bending over 
something that she seemed to ex- 
amine very closely. For a moment, 
before she plunged this thing into 
hiding under the heavy folds of her 
gown, the light flashed on steel. 
But Meg, strangely agitated, hardly 
noticed this; if she had, in spite of 
a certain distrust of Isabel, she would 
have known it was nothing marvellous 
that such a woman should carry a 
weapon for self-defence. 

Even now, the girl half reproached 
herself that it was impossible to keep 
loyalty both to her grandfather and 
to Lady Marlowe. Ruddiford could 
never be for York, as her Ladyship 
wished ; Meg herself, with him, must 
hold it for the Red Rose. There 
seemed no great danger; the Queen 
was victorious. When her Ladyship 
found that Harry did not return, 


putting himself, the Queen’s man, 
into her power, she would surely 
leave the castle. If, in spite of 


Meg’s entreaty, he did come, the 
danger must be run. Lady Marlowe, 
feigning or not, had in words con- 
sented to the marriage. It must 
take place instantly ; Harry, master 
of Ruddiford, must act for Sir 
William; he would know how to 
handle these difficult matters, far 
better than a girl who could only see 
her way from one moment to another. 
Sometimes Meg’s heart failed her to 
think that she had done her best to 
keep her lover away. Could she and 
the good men of Ruddiford hold the 
place, giving no loophole for Lady 
Marlowe's designs? Sir Thomas the 
Vicar thought so, and had spoken 
very fearlessly; all the men were 
devoted to Sir William. Meg swung 
back to the thought of Harry, safer 
free and away. 
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Now, as she came into the room 
and closed the door, the woman she 
doubted came to meet her smiling, 
and took both the girl’s hands as she 
bent respectfully before her. ‘So, 
Mistress Meg,” she said, and went on 
with words that were well enough, 
though the tone of her voice was odd 
and hollow, and her eyes studied 
Meg’s face till it flushed and paled 
again. “You are to have your 
way, it seems,” she said. “The 
bridegroom will be here, and quickly ; 
a brighter day will not be long in 
dawning for your Harry. Verily, 
you have taught him pretty 
language.” 

Meg’s eyes fell, and she smiled 
faintly. Lady Marlowe, holding her 
wrists, still watched her curiously ; 
then suddenly she let her go, but only 
to hold her more closely, pressing 
hands and arms tightly round the 
slight figure, feeling and discovering 
something that startled her in the 
hurried pulses, the eyes still wild 
with some strange experience. 
““Meg,” she said, “you noble child, 
what is it that disturbs you! Re- 
member, my daughter, I claim your 
confidence. You will not tell me? 
I know your courage, but you have 
felt some great alarm. You cannot 
deceive me; what are you hiding 
from me? The truth—instantly !” 

“Nothing, nothing, Madam,” Meg 
murmured hastily, and tried to with- 
draw herself from the clasp that only 
became tighter. Then, shivering 
suddenly from head to foot, she went 
on: “There is something terrible in 
the night, though ‘tis still and the 
moon is shining. I would rather the 
wind blew. Master Toste said that 
misfortune was upon us—the dogs, 
the screech-owls, you hear them—but 
Sir Thomas told him we were under 
the protection of God. ’Tis true, IT 
know, but yet— ” 


“Meg,” said Isabel, “you are 
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deceiving me. Though a girl, you 
have the blood of heroes—” she 
stopped suddenly. “No,” she con- 
tinued, “none of these foolish noises, 
or words of silly old men, have 
frightened you.” 

“T am not frightened, Madam.” 

“Then you are angry, agitated, 
wild. There, why do you start, and 
look at the door?” 

“JT thought one had followed 
me—” 

“Ah! I knew well. Who is it 
that you fear? In this room you are 
safe from English or foreign enemy, 
or friend, or lover. So, the Italian 
gave not only my message, but his 
own? I guessed it from your look, 
my maiden, as you came in at the 
door. Insolent lackey! He shall 
suffer, when I have done with him. 
And the black-eyed boy dared to tell 
you of his love, Margaret ?” 

The girl lifted her head proudly. 
“You warned me, Madam, only 
yesterday,” she said. “You were 
not wrong. But not only did he tell 
me that, he also threatened me. He 
said that danger lay in wait for those 
I loved, but he would save them, if— 
Madam, what could he mean ?” 

Lady Marlowe turned white to the 
lips, and laughed a little. ‘ What 
could he mean?” she _ repeated. 
“You can answer that question as 
well as I. Have you answered it?” 

Meg looked down, and slowly 
shook her head. Lady Marlowe, 
staring at her, laughed again, but 
there was a light in her eyes, and 
lines about her mouth, that boded ill 
for Antonio. “So, slave, ’tis war to 
the death!” she said in her heart. 
Aloud, in a voice wonderfully calm, 
she told Meg to forget the wretch’s 
presumption. As for his threats, 
they weré to be treated as empty 
air. ‘‘To-morrow, child,” she said, 
smiling, “you will have your own 
champion, and this miserable play- 
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fellow of yours,—why, we will send 
him back to Italy. I love not these 
transplanted creatures.” 

“But my grandfather loves him,” 
Meg said, and shivered again. 

Lady Marlowe turned quickly away. 
“He is unworthy,” she said. Then 
she stood still, listening a moment 
intently. To her quick senses, now 
sharpened to the utmost, the sound of 
a distant door announced the coming 
of Antonio. “See here, Meg,” she 
said. “TI must make sure that you 
are safe, that your people are in 
waiting ; I will see to it myself; you 
shall not be troubled by that serpent 
again.” She opened the door of a 
little oratory on the far side of her 
room. “Wait there for me,” she 
said. “TI will lock you safely in,— 
I must keep you for Harry,—I tried 
once to keep you for Richard.” She 
laughed. “You conquer us all and 
our little plots, Mistress Meg,” she 
said. “Come, go in and say your 
prayers, for you need them.” 

The girl, without a word, walked 
into the tiny room and kneeled down 
before the solemn crucifix hanging 
there. Lady Marlowe looked after 
her, and the smile died from her 
mocking face; then she quickly shut 
the door and turned the key, taking 
it out of the lock. “Not that, 
Antonio, not that reward!” she said 
to herself as she went out to meet 
him, for he was coming with swift 
light feet along the gallery. 

Left alone in his room, Sir William 
Roden slept on, not without dreams. 
It would be hard to believe that the 
strange sounds and doings outside, 
the warning alarm of beast and bird, 
the sudden though silent changing of 
the guard, the cries of his old friends, 
dragged so horribly down from the 
moonlight into black depths of 
dungeon, had no influence on the 
good old master, though shut out 
from them by thick walls, heavy 
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doors, and hangings. He smiled in 
his dreams, his weak arms moved 
jerkily. The disturbance in the air, 
for him, had nothing to do with 
treason at home or with the civil war 
that tore and distracted England. 
He was fighting in his dreams, attack- 
ing, resisting, commanding,—but not 
at Ruddiford. A small army, half- 
starved, reckless, and determined, was 
flinging itself upon a great force of 
knights and men-at-arms, a confused 
forest of banners and lances, crowded 
into a valley where they could fight, 
but not fly. It was Agincourt, and 
the young English squire, Will Roden, 
was in the front of the fray, no one 
nearer to his adored King Harry than 
he. Death was there, but he gave 
it not a thought ; the dream was all 
a glory of courage and triumph, as 
the reality had been. Death indeed 
was nearer now, in his own castle, his 
own room, than in the thick of that 
heroic fight. It came stealing in, 
sweeping with soft folds across the 
floor. 

The flaming logs had died down 
into red embers, and the white ashes 
were falling in heaps; the candle- 
light was dim. A tall figure with a 
pale face, with fierce eyes, and set 
lips, hovered about the room, gliding 
gradually, noiselessly, nearer to the 
sleeping man. Round the back of 
his chair it came, and stood a moment 
on his left side, between him and the 
fire ; its right hand, holding a slim, 
shining, pointed dagger, hung by its 
side. In this way, stealing by night, 
came Death to Sir William Roden. 

He was smiling, his hands were 
moving again, and he began to mutter 
in hissleep. The woman who watched 
him thought that he was waking. 
With a quick shudder and a grimace, 
making a step forward, she lifted her 
right hand and struck him sharply 
below the left collar-bone. The blow 
waked him, but he was still at Agin- 

















court, and cried aloud, opening his 
blue eyes wide: “God save King 
Harry! Now we be brothers in 
arms, Harry Marlowe!” 

For him, the fight was over. It 
ended in the dream as in reality, with 
a blow on the shoulder ; the blow of 
King Harry’s sword, from which the 
squire rose up Sir William, was never 
consciously changed into the murder- 
ous stroke ‘of a woman’s poisoned 
dagger. 

Her husband’s name, the last on 
his old friend’s lips, made Lady Mar- 
lowe tremble from head to foot. She 
had almost fied from the room, leaving 
the dagger there to accuse-her of this 
crime ; but her presence of mind came 
back instantly. She withdrew the 
slender blade, wiped it, slipped it 
back into its place, and hidden in 
the shadow waited for the last heavy, 
long-drawn breaths with which the 
gallant old man set out, without priest 
to absolve or child to watch him, for 
the loyal land whither his fellow- 
fighters had gone before. 

When all was still, Lady Marlowe 
went to the secret door under the 
hangings. It was ajar, as she ex- 
pected, and Antonio was waiting in 
the gallery. He started violently 
when she came upon him, for she 
looked terrible, and gazed upon him, 
by the light of a candle she had taken 
up, almost as if her wits had left her. 
She beckoned to him without a word. 
The Italian threw himself suddenly 
on his knees, his teeth chattering so 
that he could only stammer out his 
words. “Nay, Madam, not that, I 
beseech you! You know I cannot 
help you there, not even now for the 


reward you refused me. Madam, 
spare him! I swear to you that 
blood need not be shed. I will keep 


him safe,—he is helpless,—the place 
is in your hands,—he cannot resist 
you. Spare him, I implore you! I 
will be your servant for ever— ” 
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“That are you now, Antonio,” she 
said. “Rise, miserable boy. Do you 
pretend to have loved your master? 
Come here to me, I say.” 

She turned back into the room, and 
he tremblingly followed her. 

Slowly and steadily, carrying the 
light, she approached the figure in 
the chair, and set it down near him. 
He had fallen a little aside, his hands 
clenched ; but the heavy eyelids were 
closed and there was no horror in 
the face ; the smile of his dreams had 
returned and was even deepening ; 
the pale skin was hardly yet paler 
than in life. 

Antonio, for an instant, thought 
that Sir William was still sleeping. 
“He sleeps,” he said, and went 
quickly towards him. “No, you 
shall not hurt him. I will defend 
him, cost what it may.” 

She looked upon him with bitter 
scorn. “ Fool! he is dead.” 

“My God!” Antonio exclaimed 
under his breath. He went softly 
up to the old man, fell on his knees 
before him, touched his hand, stared 
up into his face. “Dead? It cannot 
be,” he muttered. “But where — 
how— ” 

“’Tis plain that you were bred in 
clumsy England,” Lady Marlowe said, 
her voice, though very low, seeming 
to ring like a knell through the room. 
“ Dead, yes, and little sign of how 
the death-stroke was given. It need 
scarce be known. The leech is in the 
dungeon. Let no old women come 
about him; thou and I, Antonio, 
must prepare him for his burial, and 
my men shall take up the stones of 
the chapel floor and lay him under 
them. What, fool, weeping? Didst 
think such a life as this would stand 
long between Edward of York and 
a strong place on the road to the 
north? On my life, wretch, I'll kill 
thee, too! Ha! and you dared speak 
of love to Mistress Roden, when I 
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had refused her to you? By heaven, 
I want you not, nor your service—” 

Antonio was on his feet, flushed 
and passionate. “ What? She told 
you?” 

** Whom should she tell? Mark me, 
villain, she is safe from you, double 
dyed traitor as you are, to your master 
and tome! Attempt to see her again, 
and this point can pierce a young 
skin, even more easily—but what are 
we doing here ?” 

Antonio shrugged his shoulders. 
His eyes were full of hatred and 
fury, but he had prudence enough to 
keep back the defiance that rose to 
his lips. She had the power; the 
castle was in her hands; for the 
moment, Meg too was in her hands, 
and he would gain nothing by bluster. 
His old master was dead; at the 
last, he would have saved him; his 
death touched him more than he had 
thought possible. But he was dead : 
he could not be brought back; and 
now it was a question of fighting for 
one’s own hand, at least to gain Mar- 
garet. With hurrying hands and feet, 
and without another word, he set to 
obeying her. First, she ordered him 
to give her his master’s will, which 
made her guardian of Margaret. He 
knew where to find the old man’s 
keys; and in a few minutes he had 
unlocked the great chest where the 
deeds of the estate were, and had 
taken out the parchment signed on 
that November night, in which Sir 
William, contrary to the advice of 
his best friends, had shown such fatal 
loyalty to the name of Marlowe. 

“And the rest of the deeds are 
for me,” she said, leaning greedily 
over the depths of the chest. “The 
executors are as good as dead; I am 
the one authority. Lock the chest 
again, and give me the keys.” 

As he hesitated, she snatched them 
from him, and thrusting the will in- 
side her dress, turned back again to 
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the silent, awful figure in the chair. 
With Antonio’s help, he shivering in 
the nervous horror that had seized 
him, and marvelling at her super- 
natural strength, she carried or 
dragged Sir William to his own bed 
in the adjoining room, laid him there, 
with out-stretched limbs and folded 
hands, and then with the same ter- 
rible calmness placed a crucifix at 
his head and four lighted candles at 
the corners of his bed. 

Then she ordered Antonio to watch 
till her return, and went alone down 
the great staircase, intending to in- 
spect the castle, to see, by the bright 
shining of the moon, that all her 
men were in their appointed places. 
They must be ready to receive Lord 
Marlowe and Sir William’s men, at 
any hour in the morning, with the 
news that the old knight had died 
suddenly, and that she had taken 
possession of Ruddiford Castle in the 
name of the White Rose. 

It was not likely that Antonio 
would remain where she left him, 
alone with the kind old master he 
had betrayed. A few minutes he 
waited there on his knees, watching 
the white face on the pillow, as it 
gradually lost its first look of life and 
became more waxen, more majestic- 
ally calm, passing further every in- 
stant from the jarring turmoil of life. 

The strange creature who watched 
the dead face was almost surprised to 
find that tears were running down his 
cheeks. He had not known what it 
would be. An hour or two ago, he 
would have given Sir William’s life 
and all the lives in the castle, to be 
taken by his own hand, for the pro- 
mise of Margaret. She had been 
refused him: her guardian and her- 
self had alike refused him, with the 
scorn he might have expected; but 
his disappointment had not been Sir 
William's salvation. In all this mat- 
ter Lady Marlowe’s strong will had 











had its way, and would have it, so 
far as he could see, to the end. The 
unholy alliance with her had not 
helped Antonio, and never would. 
He cared not much, he thought, for 
money and power; he did not be- 
lieve in her promises; he saw York 
triumphing by her means, and him- 
self, the poor stepping-stone, thrown 
out upon a dunghill. All he had 
had, or ever would have, it seemed, 
was the small satisfaction of cheating 
Lord Marlowe and Jasper Tilney, so 
that neither of them should have the 
prize denied to him, and of seeing 
his contemptuous old enemies, the 
vicar, the lawyer, the apothecary, 
flung into the dungeon and in danger 
of death. 

But there might be a greater satis- 
faction still. He knew, in the depths 
of his heart, that the one thing he 
now longed for was revenge on Lady 
Marlowe, vengeance for her insolent 
scorn of himself, vengeance for the 
murder of Sir William. No! If she 
believed that Antonio, a craven slave, 
would let her work out her designs 
unchecked, that he, like the other 
poor sheep of Ruddiford, but without 
their excuse, being neither gagged 
nor chained, would give up the castle 
to York and its mistress to any 
Yorkist noble Lady Marlowe might 
choose,—if she believed this, as it 
seemed, she was mistaken. 

He rose from his knees, and his 
deep eyes rested a moment on the 
face of his master. The selfish, 
wicked youth, treacherous as he had 
been and guilty of the old man’s 
death, still loved him in his own 
mysterious way. He stooped and 
touched the folded hands with his 
lips, then started back with chatter- 
ing teeth; but he vowed to Sir 
William that, if he could save it, 
Ruddiford should not be lost to the 
Red Rose. Even here, true to him- 
self, he was half-hearted, for no re- 
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morse or ancient love would make him 
renounce the hope of winning for him- 
self what Sir William had assuredly 
never given him, a greater treasure 
than all the castles in England, 

However, the promise once made, 
life and courage, deadened by Lady 
Marlowe’s baleful influence, seemed 
to come back to Antonio. He slipped 
from the room and stole down the 
stairs. At a corner he stopped sud- 
denly, for there was a gleam of light 
below, and voices talking. He crept 
along the wall like a shadow,—no 
one could move more noiselessly—and 
saw Lady Marlowe at the foot of the 
stairs, and old Dame Kate with her. 

The old woman, white and fright- 
ened, was muttering fears and fancies 
into Lady Marlowe’s impatient ear. 
There was something wrong, she was 
sure: the women and maidens could 
not sleep for fear; the noises of the 
night were terrible; she had heard 
screams of murder and treason; it 
was very late, and Mistress Meg had 
not yet come to her bed-chamber. 
No doubt she was still with Sir 
William, but Dame Kate was on her 
way to call her; she must not wander 
about the castle so late alone. 

“ With our men away and the dogs 
howling a-that’ns!” muttered the old 
dame anxiously. 

Lady Marlowe laughed softly ; 
something in her tone made Antonio 
shiver again. ‘You are a wise soul, 
dame,” she said. “Comfort yourself. 
Your master has gone to rest, Antonio 
attending him; your young mistress 
is in my lodging, and will spend the 
night with me. Bad dreams, bad 
dreams! You and your maids have 
eaten too much,—and in Lent, for 
shame !” 

* But Mistress Meg will want me,” 
the old nurse pleaded, puzzled and 
doubtful. ‘ May I follow your Lady- 
ship? But verily my lamb would 
sleep better in her own bed.” 
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“ Dame, it is my will that she 
should sleep where she now is,” Lady 
Marlowe answered. “I have women 
enough to attend on her. I left her 
at her evening prayers in the oratory. 
Go back to your maidens—-sleep, all 
of you. I am awake, watching,—the 
guards are set,—do you hear me? 
Be gone to your bed.” 

Dame Kate turned slowly away, 
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grumbling to herself; but there was 
no disobeying this stately lady, no 
parleying with her. 

When she was gone, stumping into 
the distance, Lady Marlowe glided 
softly on alone across the moonlit 
court. Antonio followed her far off, 
like a stealing shadow, watched her 
as she went towards the town gate, 
and then turned and fled another way. 


(To be continued. ) 




















Ir was a wicked book, the Parson 
said, a book which no Christian man 
should read because it made you dis- 
contented with your environment and 
rendered you callous to the natural 
consequences of your follies in this 
world and the next. So it lay up on 
the loft, a much soiled, dingy little 
volume of widely spaced lines and 
grey, age-bleached covers, amidst a 
havoc of incompatible literature, with 
the little Treubner text of the Meta- 
MORPHOsES and the stained, yellow 
leaves of the Lucretius, of which the 
Parson only remembered one line : 


Que quoniam rerum Naturam sola 


gubernas. 


No one knew how it had got there, 
but tradition asserted in the Pastor’s 
household that a godless hawker (who 
sold Manchester calicoes of startling 
hue to the Kaffir maids and bought 
in exchange ostrich-feathers from their 
employers at a time when people were 
rushing to the river diggings in the 
north) had left it there, together 
with sundry other volumes of which 
the same tradition could tell you the 
titles. There was a small Shakespeare 
which, having found favour even in 
that fold of strict Calvinism, had been 
rebound in blue cloth, and now kissed 
the boards of Dutch theological tomes 
on the study shelves. There was an 
equally diminutive Keats, with a part 
of the Enpymion torn out and many 
interlineations between the verses. 
There was even a French volume, 
which, being unintelligible to the 
majority, tradition had invested with 
more heathenish vices than it had 
attached to FitzGerald. 
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Tradition could tell you the fate 
of that hawker. He died at the 
diggings, years later, from a consump- 
tion of which he had believed himself 
radically cured. Riotous living, the 
result of such constant perusal of the 
Oriental philosopher who denied that 
he was a philosopher, had doubtless 
accelerated his end ; but nothing de- 
finite was known on that point, nor 
as to the antecedents of the young 
hawker. And it was only by turning 
over the files of the old CommErciaL 
ADVERTISER (now long since de- 
scended into that oblivion which over- 
takes all journals which do not 
happen to possess a lengthy advertise- 
ment list) that one could prove that 
Henry Everard Hendley, of Rathangan 
in the County of Kildare, had arrived 
in the colony, years before anyone 
had heard of FitzGerald or dreamed 
of the diamonds in the country. 
That was the name in the little book, 
and underneath it, in an unmistake- 
ably feminine hand, and with the s 
formed like an f in the old style, 
were the words A present on his 
birthday from his devoted E. N. 

First acquaintances with Omar are 
usually made in an armchair, with 
the philosopher on one’s lap and a 
glass of whiskey toddy on the table, 
an environment, no doubt, which 
would have earned the whole-hearted 
approval of Khayyam himself. With 
a cheerful fire burning, and the sleet 
driving against the window outside, 
the introduction becomes immeasur- 
ably pleasanter, and although the 
edition may not be the first, even 
though it may not be that of Fitz- 
Gerald, one becomes enamoured of the 
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new-comer before he has yet wan- 
dered farther than the cock crowing 
and the fleeing of the stars; that 
is, provided one is of a disposition 
to merit the Parson’s strictures and 
sympathise with the hawker and the 
unknown E. N. 

But this was a different meeting- 
place. Outside, under a sky that was 
cloudlessly blue and in an atmosphere 
that was freshened by a breeze just 
sufficient to stir the tops of the 
oleander bushes, outside in the scent 
of the maturing pontac leaves and 
the undercurrent of softer odours the 
breeze wafted from the riverside, the 
little volume “curled round your 
heart like a clematis tendril” as Aunt 
Keet (who read devotional books with 
a fervour which had won her canoni- 
sation rights) was wont to say when 
referring to her favourite Bogatzsky. 
The smooth screen of the orange 
trees and the long vineyard stretch- 
ing below, miles as it seemed of 
serried, neatly pruned hanepoot sticks 
that bore luscious fruit in mid- 
February, had nothing very Oriental 
about them, it is true. The palm tree 
lower down the garden gave an Eastern 
touch to the scene ; but then it never 
bore dates and afforded but little 
shade against the hot summer sun, 
so that even when steeped in Omar 
you could not quite fancy that it was 
the oasis spot where you could sit and 
read FitzGerald and drink the sweet 
white wine (misnamed hock) which 
uncle Ben Hugo manufactured, and 
sold for fifteen shillings the half awm 
on market-days. And yet the at- 
mosphere was Omaresque, the environ- 
ment such as he would have liked, 
the sad-hearted, merry-voiced old tent- 
maker of Ispahan. Roses blew in the 
kitchen-garden, roses of which no 
connoisseur could have told the kind 
for they had long since been bastard- 
ised. A trellis work ran over them 
(eight feet high and more in places), 











round the poles of which showy purple 
Lachryme Christi hung in large, 
bloom-decked clusters. A wealth of 
grenadellas twined over the wall, 
their dark blue and white flowers 
showing clearly against the snowy 
whiteness of the house to which 
they had attached themselves. Omar 
would have sat there, and made more 
quatrains, and drunk more wine, and 
talked his cheery philosophy to the 
native brats who ran about half 
naked playing with the ostrich chicks. 

Poor Henry Everard Hendley knew 
it differently. In his day it was 
sedgegrown, most of it, though the 
vineyard was there and the date- 
palm, and lower down, where the 
water-furrow became a quagmire, a 
grove of plantains that used to bear 
fruit with big stones in them. He was 
a queer fellow, people still tell you, 
sauntering about the place in the twi- 
light and writing bulky letters which 
he took to the post-bag but never put 
in though he addressed them carefully 
and franked them with three penny 
stamps. Some of the lines in the 
Omar he had underscored, he or 
somebody else, and most of them 
were suggestive. 





Oh, take the Cash-in-Hand and waive 
the Rest 


was one, and below on the same page 


—in some corner of the Hubbub 
coucht 
Make Game of that which makes as 
much of Thee. 


And there were many others. If he 
had seen another translation one 
could easily guess what he would 
have put his pencil under. 


This world an unsubstantial pageant 
deem ; 

All wise men know things are not what 

they seem. 

















Be of good cheer, and drink, and so 
shake off 
This vain illusion of a baseless dream. 


That might have been one verse 
possibly. Khayyam would have read 
his history easily and prescribed for 
him accordingly. Here, in this little 
Quaker-minded village, they under- 
stood him as little as they would 
have understood Omar himself. 

The pontac is the king of vines, 
—in the foliage, not in the fruit. Its 
grapes are small, sweet, currant-like. 
Its leaves turn from yellow to red 
as the summer decays, and the 
first swallows fly northwards, and 
people begin to dig round the orange- 
trees, growing brighter red and 
brighter every day. On the hill-side 
they make a splendid show of colour, 
which no one has ever tried to paint 
because you cannot put sunlight in a 
picture, and without sunlight they 
would seem mere blotches of colour, 
as if ochre had been strewn over the 
hill-side. Between the plants grows 
yellow sorrel, luxuriantly rich, which 
the children dig out and eat in sum- 
mer time, or play at oxen with. To- 
wards the outskirts of the vineyard, 
where the garden gave up its civiliza- 
tion to the untrammelled wildness of 
the veld, without so much as a bamboo 
fence to guard it, startling crimson 
Watsonias blossomed in spring, redder 
than the roses which had been watered 
by a Cesar’s blood. Yet they might 
have had human fertilisers. A Bush- 
man’s kraal once stood there, and 
tribal fights took place on the hill- 
slopes. Little Bennie, of the house 
of Hugo, found a skull there once, 
which his father said was a dog-faced 
baboon’s, but which the village doctor 
bought for a bag of lollipops to send 
to the Cape Town Museum, where 
now it is labelled Cranium of Khoi- 
Khoi, exhibiting characteristic parietal 
depression. Presented by Dr. E. W. 
Komfyt, from Paarl vineyard,—rather 
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ungrammatical and not strictly true, 
perhaps, but somewhat of a vindica- 
tion for my large infidel. 

South Africans would not appre- 
ciate Omar, if you were to translate 
him into low Dutch and put footnotes 
to explain the historical allusions. 
Doubtless no one who cares for him 
could appreciate him in such circum- 
stances. Willem Kloos writes ex- 
quisite sonnets, and Dr. Van Eeden is 
a poet to his finger-tips, but it is no 
disparagement to them to say that 
they could not give us a translation 
of Omar if they tried. Holland must 
needs take the Tentmaker’s philosophy 
in English or American, German or 
French, and it is the same with Afric- 
anders. But apart from the difficulties 
of language there are others ; and the 
main one is this, that Omar and 
Calvin are incompatibles, although 
the latter, with predestination and 
foreordination writ large in his philo- 
sophy, might have put in a claim for 
kinship, and notwithstanding the fact 
that I have heard the Persian quoted 
in the City Temple. 

But there were others in that vine- 
yarded village who were Omarists to 
their hearts’ core. The Malay wagon- 
painter was one, though, indeed, he 
had never heard of the poet. The 
natives in the pondoks were, blithely 
idling their lives away as if they fully 
agreed with Horace : 


Sapias, vina liques, et spatio brevi 
Spem longam receses. 


The old shepherd by the riverside, 
who had Bushman blood in him and 
was proud of it, he too swore by 
Omar, though if you had questioned 
him he would probably have replied, 
“ Who's he, oubaas?” For they all 
followed his philosophy, they all lived 
their day, and when eventide came 
and they entered the Caravan for the 
dawn of Nothing they did so quietly, 
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resignedly, with no unnecessary bed- 
side ceremony. Amadeus, the jet 
black Hottentot who cut for the 
stone such people as were unfortu- 
nate enough to be be afflicted with 
that malady and simple enough to 
believe in his ancient methods, had 
his special proverbs which all his 
neighbours used, and the trend of 


every one was Omarwards. “Dry 
sticks are made to burn ”—‘‘ What 
did our good little Lord give you 
tears for but to weep?”—‘“ People 


will die so long as the hills shine 
blue "—“ You can’t put a sweet 
potatoe together again when once 
you've cut it”—and “ Don’t cry, we 
know all about it.” It was the philo- 
sophy they had found practical all 
their lives long; it was one that suited 
them. Life in a location is not 
always what those who talk con- 
stantly of the habitual laziness and 
sloth of the average Cape native make 
it out to be, for there is enough sad- 
ness to temper lightheartedness. It 
may be evanescent, not from itself 
but because those upon whom it 
presses feel much the same as the 
Tentmaker did. Who, reading Omar 
with love and understanding, be- 
lieves that he preached the gospel of 
mocking at Death and Fate without 
an aching heart ? 

In the grape season they came and 
tendered their services, man, woman 
and location child. They ate hane- 
poot (of the quality which is nowadays 
exported hitherward carefully packed 
in corkdust) to their hearts’ content 
and drank must (a liquid which is 
supposed not to inebriate) till the 
vineyard whirled round and round 
them and the shining granite boulders 
on the hill-top appeared to be ogres 
with wide opened jaws. In the cellars 
the men-folk rolled up their trousers 
and trod the grapes under foot, sing- 
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ing the hymns of Moody and Sankey 
as accompaniment to the rhythmic 
beat of their naked feet. Later on came 
the raisin making, when yards and 
yards of straw matting were put out 
under the trees and the big bunches 
of grapes, previously dipped in lye, 
were spread to dry under the sun. 
It was an ideal environment in which 
to read FitzGerald. 

Bacon loved the smell of reddening 
strawberry leaves, and Charles Lamb 
that of half faded laurels. They both 
suggest something morbid, something 
of decay and death, which always 
present phases of beauty if one looks 
at them in a proper, Omarlike spirit. 
For me, give me the smell of the sere 
leaves dropped from the Lombardy 
poplars long before winter has come, 
long before the pontacs have changed . 
to red and flaring crimson. It seems 
to mingle with the other odours, that 
smell, with the aroma of the veld 
around and the perfume of the drying 
grapes on the raisin floors. It carries 
with it the twitter of the red-breasted 
chaffinches in the mealie fields, and 
the deep, gardenia-like scent of white 
orchids near the river-side. 

Omar in a Cape vineyard is Omar 
beatified, rendered more understand- 
able, more at one with the world 
around, even though miles of custom 
and mires of prejudice separate the 
vineyard men from thoroughly under- 
standing him. The little paper- 
covered book was a bibliophile’s prize, 
and the dealer from Port Elizabeth 
who bought up rare editions would 
have given much for it. To Henry 
Everard Hendley it had presented— 
who knows what? To the Omarist 
in the vineyard it meant more than 
all the village library put together 
and bound in red morocco leather. 
And this was strange, the Parson 
said, seeing it was a godless book. 
CL L. 

















Hopce is disappearing. Fortu- 
nately, or perhaps I should say unfor- 


tunately, there is no difference of 


opinion as to this. In the debateable 
area of economic questions nothing is 
more certain than the deplenitude of 
the country-side. The exodus from 
the rural districts and the comparative 
depopulation of wide areas are hard 
and solid facts, and now,—or later, 
when perhaps it will be too late—the 
practical Englishman must face them. 

They are not only hard and solid 
facts; they are also melancholy facts. 
Both political parties, again, agree as 
to this. If the vigorous, hardy popu- 
lation which lives on the land and the 
industries associated with the land,— 
and such a population is composed of 
healthy social groups in addition to 
that of our sturdy peasantry — be 
further reduced in number, where are 
we to look for the physical backbone 
of the nation? What becomes of our 
best recruiting ground for the military 
and industrial armies of the State? 
Where are we to seek that continuous 
flow of vigour to make up for the con- 
tinuous sap of strength? For while 
the country invigorates the town ex- 
hausts ; and it is precisely what the 
country supplies that the city demands. 
Our well-being as a people rests on the 
basis of our healthy reproduction ; and 
the modern life of great cities, in spite 
of the triumphs of sanitation, drains 
and dries the physical and mental 
vigour which the wholesome country 
brought into being and on which the 
supremacy of the nation must ulti- 
mately rest. 

Is it not agreed, then, that in order 
to feed our towns and their industries 
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with material for their progress, and 
to push our work successfully in com- 
petition with that of other nations, we 
must retain a large rural population 
and consequently a prosperous rural 
industry to maintain it? Yet the 
exact converse obtains ; the population 
is rapidly decreasing and the industry 
has long ceased to be anything 
approaching the prosperous. Little 
wonder that far-seeing politicians are 
asking how much longer it is to pre- 
vail, and what, peradventure, will stay 
the exodus. Both questions are of the 
highest political importance, and I 
propose now to attempt some consider- 
ation of each. 

And, first, I will be a trifle statis- 
tical, for arithmetic may be a short 
cut to the truth. Looking back over 
this last century,—just that much 
and no more—I find that the popula- 
tion of England and Wales has turned 
a complete somersault. The life and 
occupations of the English people have 
undergone a radical change. In 1801 
not more than thirty-six per cent. of 
the entire population lived in towns 
and embarked in urban industries ; 
to-day they who dwell in cities form 
more than sixty-six per cent. of the 
whole. On the other hand, in 1801 
the percentage of the nation who lived 
in strictly rural districts and was 
occupied in agricultural and rural 
pursuits amounted to fifty-three per 
cent. of the whole population ; to-day 
it has descended to the alarming level 
of not more than eighteen per cent. 
What, in plain words, do these figures 
mean? They mean nothing else than 
that a nation composed in the main of 
a healthy rural population, closely 
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connected with or subsisting on agri- 
culture, has become a nation chiefly of 
townsmen, connected with industrial 
and commercial pursuits ; a nation for 
the present vastly richer and more 
progressive, let it be granted, but in 
precise proportion to that increase of 
wealth and industry, demanding an 
increased supply of vigour to replace 
that exhausted in the struggle. 

It may be worth while to look at 
this even a little closer. Is England 
becoming a country of streets, of urban 
or, at least, suburban areas? That 
was prophesied, we know, as far back 
as the days of Smollett, but it always 
was and still is immensely far from 
the truth. London embraced in 1801 
some forty-four thousand acres; at 
the last census they had increased to 
one hundred and thirty thousand. 
One hundred and twelve of our largest 
towns covered one hundred and twelve 
thousand acres in 1801; today four 
hundred thousand acres lie within 
their borders. The next group of 
towns, some three hundred and ninety 
in all, have during the last hundred 
years added about one hundred thou- 
sand acres to their area. Seventy new 
towns have swallowed up, say, eighty 
thousand acres ; and densely populous 
areas, surrounding towns or embracing 
mines, have sprung into being on some 
two million acres. But, after all, 
there are scarcely five million acres 
which are now urbanised or sub-urban- 
ised, and against these there are still 
thirty-two million of acres shouting 
for work and people to give it them. 
The people of England have changed, 
but the face of England is practically 
still the same. The crowded areas, it 
is true, have crept into the green 
fields ; but in the whole century they 
have gained only a small area as 
compared with their immense growth 
of population. Our rural districts are 
still intact ; but their populous villages 
have disappeared. 
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It would be absurd to deny that 
the causes of the exodus are many 
and complicated, but I have little 
hesitation in saying that there are 
four main-springs from which it flows. 
They are, first, the want of work in 
the country; next, the attraction of 
the higher wages of the towns ; third, 
the state of cottage-accommodation ; 
and fourth, the glamour of town life. 

The want of work in the country 
began with the downfall of the price 
of corn and has been maintained by 
the continuously increasing use of 
labour-saving machinery. Population 
statistics curiously confirm this, for 
between 1850 and 13870 the rural 
population (which had been increasing 
previously) became almost stationary ; 
that is to say, the natural increase 
almost exactly balanced the emigra- 
tion; and from 1870 to the present 
time it has been rapidly decreasing. 
This period has embraced an unbroken 
series of lean years for the agricultural 
interest,—the price of corn constantly 
dwindling, the use of machinery and 
every possible labour - saving con- 
trivance as constantly developing, 
and the area of cultivated land with- 
out exception decreasing. I can 
remember when, at hay-harvest, the 
whole village went out to “ted the 
hay,” when men, women, and children 
went up and down the long rows, 
with rake and pick and song and 
merry jest, and the whole country- 
side was alive with the happiness of 
work in which all equally shared. 
What do I see to-day? A man, 
taciturn because solitary, driving two 
horses from his perch on a steel 
device which cuts down the nodding 
grasses and lays out the long swaths 
as he passes quickly along. And 
to-morrow his young son will come 
with a horse and a rake on wheels, 
a sort of revolving spider armed with 
many claws, which in a short morning 
will toss and make the hay that only 
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thirty years ago brought out the 
whole village. Apply the same 
method to every department of rural 
life, and add to it the enormous 
acreage of land that was once arable 
and is now permanent pasture, and 
the reason for the want of work is 
obvious. And the farm itself suffers 
by the change. The men who could 
quickset a hedge, who could drain 
and trench, who could sink a well 
and thatch a rick—they are sadly to 
seek. The technical skill, the most 
ancient of the arts of agriculture, is 
almost lost to-day; but prices compel 
the farmer to cut down at all cost 
the bill for labour, and his aim is to 
make two half-bred mechanics do the 
work or, at least, take the place of a 
dozen skilled agricultura] labourers. 
What wonder the young people long 
since set their faces townward, and 
that their fathers are following them ? 

Then there are the higher wages 
of the town ; these are held to be a 
main cause for the coming hither of 
the unskilled labourer of the shires. 
Undoubtedly they are a great attrac- 
tion, and at first sight seem a sound 
one. For the current wages of the 
agricultural labourer appear very low, 
ranging as they do (to take the mean 
average rather than either extreme) 
from 14s. 9d. in Norfolk to 15s. in 
Wiltshire, 15s. 2d. in Buckingham- 
shire, 15s. 6d. in Essex, 15s. 10d. in 
Somersetshire and 16s. 2d. in War- 
wickshire, when compared with the 
25s. a week which even the un- 
skilled labourer expects to command 
in the towns. But when his 7s. 6d. 
rent in London is set off against the 
ls. 3d. and ls. 6d. rent of the country, 
the dear food against the cheap, the 
cost of going to and from his work, 
and the higher general cost of living 
and dressing, I do not think that the 
labourer finds his financial position 
much, if any, better. In fact, if we 
take his case by itself, it is probably 
No. 539.—vou. xc. 
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worse ; but one has to consider that 
if he has children, his position is 
probably improved. By living in the 
towns he has undoubtedly a better 
prospect of getting them into callings 
of more variety and greater value, 
and their contribution to the total 
income of the home is not negligible. 

Still, the fact remains that there 
are many men who could find work 
in the country and would prefer to 
remain on the land, if only the 
cottages obtainable were in a better 
state, and sometimes, indeed, if any 
cottages at all were obtainable; for 
it is perfectly true that in thousands 
of our villages there are no cottages 
available for the natural increase of 
the population. I know a Devon- 
shire village where a score of cottages 
have been pulled down, or allowed 
to fall down, during the last twenty 
years, but never a new cottage built. 
I know a Kentish village where six 
new cottages were built, and forty 
applications were immediately made 
for them. I know a Sussex village 
where in the last few years nearly 
thirty young men, anxious to marry 
and settle down, have gone away for - 
good because there was no cottage 
for them to start life in. The want 
of cottages of any kind is unquestion- 
ably a cause of the exodus, and this 
fact, involving as it does the over- 
crowding by grown children of exist- 
ing cottages, emphasises the very 
serious defects which, in spite ‘of 
much rebuilding and many good 
landlords, still exist on every hand. 
It is a fact that the majority of the 
labourers’ cottages in the country 
are grossly inadequate in accommo- 
dation and defective in structure. 

This matter of cottages deserves 
emphasis, and I will ask leave to 
emphasise it. 

Beginning with the overcrowding 
aspect of it, I recall a village in the 
Midlands where there are no fewer 
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than thirty cottages with but one 
bedroom each. The father, mother, 
and eight children sleep in one of 
these bedrooms; in another, the 
parents and six children; while in 
another, in addition to the father 
and mother, there are three daughters 
of thirteen, sixteen, and twenty-two 
years of age and two sons of eleven 
and eighteen. In a fourth case four 
children were found in one bed,— 
—all of them with measles! In a 
Cambridgeshire village, I find eleven 
people sleeping in one bedroom, in a 
Wiltshire village nine. 

Then there is the insanitary state 
of the cottages. This is the story 
which the vicar of a Cornish parish 
has to tell of the cottages in his own 
neighbouring villages: “There are 
twenty empty, only two fit to live in, 
eight inhabited ones unfit to live in.” 
It is no uncommon sight to see open 
sewer ditches running behind a row 
of cottages; I have even seen them 
running down the village street. 
Drainage, where it does exist, is 
usually and grossly defective. I 
know of one rural district where in 
1898 there were no fewer than two 
hundred and two cases of diphtheria, 
and little wonder, for where you 
found a pump-well there, too, you 
generally found a cess-pit. I remem- 
ber seven cottages in Norfolk where 
the water-supply came from a ditch. 
There are thousands of cottages 
whose inmates have to go a quarter 
of a mile or more for water and are 
thankful to get it then. And, 
added to these insanitary arrange- 
ments, there are other preventible 
defects,—such as tiny windows which 
cannot be opened, dark and depressing 
rooms not six feet high, rooms that 
are open to the thatch, cases where 
part of the roof itself has actually 
fallen in, where rain is coming 
through the roof and rags are stuffed 
into the mud walls to keep out the 
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whistling wind, while sacking is 
spread over the beds to try to keep 
them dry. I am not exaggerating 
the picture; anyone who has an 
intimate knowledge of country life 
can bear me out and support this 
evidence and my contention that 
herein lies another fruitful source of 
the rural exodus. 

Lastly, there is the fourth cause of 
the exodus,—the glamour of the towns. 
Probably the late Lord Salisbury did 
not expect to be taken quite seriously 
when he said that all the country 
people want is a circus; but it is a 
half-truth none the less. Yet this 
glamour is not so much the social satis- 
faction of the crowded street or the 
cheap forms of amusement,—though 
each and all exercise some force,—as 
it is the feeling that in the big towns 
there is to be found a panacea for the 
grinding poverty of the country. 
The labourer, be he ever so th  ifty, 
cannot save much on lds. or 15s. a 
week ; he sees no remission of his 
years of toil, no escape, at the end of 
a long industrious life of honourable 
labour, from the high grey walls of 
the unwelcome workhouse. On the 
other hand, he dreams dreams of the 
wealth of the great metropolis, and 
he at least realises the fact that his 
children will have innumerable oppor- 
tunities which are not to be found in 
the country. Thus the town draws 
him, often, unhappily, to a_ bitter 
awakening. 

And now remains the remedy for 
this great exodus from the country- 
side,—from the combes and downs 
and green fields of Wessex, from the 
wide plains of East Anglia, and the 
wooded meadows of the Midlands. I 
profess no panacea for an economic 
disturbance which is partly inevitable, 
nor can I support the policy which 
commends itself to some politicians, 
a reversion to Protection. But born 
and bred in the country as I was and 




















knowing the country as I do, I venture 
to suggest out of my own experience 
that in a great measure the plague 
may be stayed by three remedial 
measures,—by providing better cot- 
tages, by enabling the labourer to 
obtain small holdings, and by the 
establishment of organisations for 
marketing small products ; and I will 
indicate in the briefest way the lead- 
ing points of each remedy. 

I do not hesitate to assert that 
more and better cottages will keep 
more people on the land. A well- 
known sanitary expert, Miss Coch- 
rane, received out of a hundred and 
one returns from rural districts to 
the question, how many good cottages 
are unoccupied ? ninety answers affirm- 
ing there were none, and stating 
that if more were built they would 
be immediately inhabited. A Rural 
District Councillor reported from six 
villages in Berkshire that no cottages 
were empty, but that more were 
wanted. A report from Wiltshire, 
and another from Sussex, run to the 
same purpose. A sanitary inspector 
writes from the next county: “ The 
pressing want here, as all over the 
country, is labourers’ cottages.” And 
a clergyman writes to me: “Several 
labourers have left this village and 
gone to the towns because the cottages 
are not fit for habitation and none 
better are procurable.” Moreover, 
the sanitary inspection of many 
villages is a farce. To take a con 
crete instance: out of a specified dis 
trict of sixty-five villages, the medical 
officers and inspectors of nuisances 
have only inspected once in from five 
to ten years in as many as forty-four 
of them. The sanitary authorities 
are not often in evidence in the 
villages, and the Public Health Acts 
are too frequently waste paper. 

Then, again, with regard to small 
holdings, of, say, from ten to thirty 
acres. It is not every man who is 
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fitted by nature to grapple with the 
peculiar difficulties of a small holding ; 
but, on the average, in every village 
there are two or three men to be 
found who might be expected to do 
well with them. I do not advocate a 
leap in the dark ; the system has been 
tried in counties so remote and 
diverse as Cheshire and Devonshire 
and with equal success. I do not 
suggest everyone being a small holder, 
even were he fit for it, for an excess 
of small holders in any one district 
would, in the absence of a co-operative 
organisation for marketing produce, 
lead to disastrous competition and 
failure. The small holder is not a 
man of fortune; but in his wife and 
growing family he has his most valu- 
able asset. They, with him, can look 
after the small stock, which when 
kept in comparatively restricted num- 
bers costs disproportionately less for 
food, and is then, especially in the 
case of poultry, most productive of 
profit. They, with him, too, can 
manage the dairy, the garden, the 
root-crops, and the hay-harvest ; and 
while he earns some hard cash in 
occasionally helping the neighbouring 
farmer (who is always wanting a good 
man for hedging, ditching, and 
trenching and is thankful for a hard- 
worker at harvest-time) they can 
carry on the routine work of the 
small holding. There is no space 
now to go into this question in detail, 
but I may mention, as showing its 
bearing on the repopulation of the 
country districts, that I know of a 
village in Devonshire which was so 
depopulated in 1871 as to number 
two hundred and seventy people, 
while to-day, owing to the introduc- 
tion of small holdings on a judicious 
and fair basis, the population has 
risen to four hundred. 

And finally, there is the establish- 
ment of organisations for marketing 
small products, which is a matter of 
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the first importance to the small 
holder, and makes all the difference 
between success and failure. 

Up to a certain point the small 
holder may depend on local demand, 
and he may get a fair market in the 
nearest town. But there is this 
drawback to the local or any other 
market he may secure,—he is always 
losing it, on account of his being 
unable to provide a continuous supply ; 
once lost, it is not always easy to 
regain a footing when he wants it. 
This inability to keep up a continuous 
supply, either of vegetables, of poultry, 
of eggs, butter or milk, is the com- 
mon weakness of all small producers 
and it can only be met by organisa- 
tion and co-operation. There are 
two ways open. (1) The small 
holders and poultry and egg breeders 
of the district may co-operate together 
by employing a common agent to 
collect, pack, and market the produce, 
each receiving the profits of the sale 
of their produce pro rata, less a fixed 
percentage for expenses. (2) But as 
local jealousy usually defeats co-opera- 
tive effort in England (would that we 
could imitate the splendid co-opera- 
tion which in every department of 
agriculture is so conspicuously success- 
ful in Denmark ! ) perhaps the shortest 
road to the end would be best secured 
by an external association or an indi- 
vidual who would enter into separate 
contracts with all the small producers 
of the neighbourhood ; who buys at his 
own risk and collects at his own ex- 
pense, and makes what he can at his 
own markets. The small holders would 
lose to the extent of this man’s pro- 
fits but probably gain by his superior 
organisation. In this case, too, the 
score or so of new laid eggs of the 
individual small holder would speedily 
become the thousand or so of the 
district. Collection could be made 
two or three times a week to ensure 
perfect freshness ; and the whole could 
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be shipped off to market from the rural 
depét in quantities sufficient to pay 
for carriage and to attract and hold 
the wholesale dealer. The area of 
collection would be extended until 
continuity of supply was practically 
guaranteed. Thus the small holders 
would get good prices for even their 
smallest products: they would be 
marketed in as favourable a way as 
the largest farmer’s produce; and the 
collecting agency would be self-sup- 
porting and create another agricul- 
tural occupation of a profitable 
character. 

Failing this or, better still perhaps, 
supplementary to it, we must have 
an Agricultural Parcels Post con- 
ducted by the State. It must be 
organised by the State because rail- 
way competition would make short 
work of any private enterprise. Its 
plan would be, in effect, to collect 
from door to door and deliver from 
door to door. I say in effect, because 
in actual practice it would follow on 
the lines of the letter post ; the pro- 
ducts of each smal] holder would be 
deposited at the village depét just as 
the letters of each villager are now 
placed in the village letter-box. But 
while the collection would be at the 
depét, the delivery would be at the 
door of the consumer. The motor- 
truck, the motor-train, the light rail- 
way, and the existing railway system 
would all be utilised by the Agricul- 
tural Parcels Post. 

At first it would be found neces- 
sary perhaps to place an upward limit 
(say, of a hundredweight) on each 
agricultural parcel. This limit would 
not tend to impair the usefulness of 
the Agricultural Post, for its chief 
purpose would be to deal with com- 
paratively small quantities of produce 
—to deal cheaply, speedily, and com- 
pletely with the carriage of that 
produce from the hands of its pro- 
ducer to those of its consumer, who 
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might be a wholesale or retail dealer 
or the private individual who is the 
ultimate consumer. Such a post, if 
cheap (and it must be cheap), if 
speedy (and it must be speedy), and 
if complete and final in its operation 
(and it must be absolutely complete, 
permitting no break in the bridge it 
forms between producer and con- 
sumer) would render the necessarily 
small products of the small producer 
at once profitable because it would 
make them at once marketable. 
These, then, are the salient points 
of the rural exodus, aud these the 
remedial measures I would first sug- 
gest. Although they have proved 
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eminently successful elsewhere, we 
have not as yet given them a trial. 
So long as we pay the foreigner 
£30,000,000, a year for butter and 
eggs and vegetables largely produced 
by the methods here described, so 
long will it stand to our discredit 
that those methods are not given a 
fair and ample trial in this country. 
Moreover, the matter has a political 
as well as an economic importance. 
For in producing for ourselves what 
we now buy from the foreigner we 
should at the same time be repeopling 
our depopulated rural districts, and 
bringing an exiled peasantry happily 
and permanently back to the land. 
ARTHUR MONTEFIORE Brice. 
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Tue West Coast, which in New 
Zealand invariably means the west 
coast of the South Island, has always 
had a distinct character of its own. 
There you still see all the best, and 
all the worst features of colonial life. 
It is generally nearer than any other 
part of the colony to the primitive 
type of colonialism, where everyone 
must rub shoulders with everyone else, 
and where one constantly asks one’s 
self whether the utter absence of all 
the refinements of life is or is not 
compensated for by the extreme kind- 
heartedness of the inhabitants, which 
may be said to be locally proverbial. 
The West Coast, in fact, is still by 
far the least known and most back- 
ward district of New Zealand. Very 
few, even among New Zealanders, 
really know much about its remoter 
mountain valleys. It can only be 
approached by long and expensive 
coach journeys, by very small, and 
often abominably overcrowded 
steamers along a coast which seems 
always stormy, or, if you are strong 
enough, over one of the inaccessible 
mountain passes of the Southern 
Alps. But when once there, you 
think you are never going to get 
away again, so far does Westland 
stretch, shut in and shut off from 
everywhere by the purple, snow- 
crowned wall of the Southern Alps 
on one side, and by the long roll of 
the restless Pacific breakers on the 
other. 

So isolated is the life, so cut off 
from all the rest of New Zealand, so 
slow as yet are the means of commu- 
nication (for it takes far longer to get 

across Westland than to go from 
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John O’Groats to Land’s End) that 
it is safe to say no one more gently 
nurtured than a miner or a farmer 
lives there, if he can possibly help 
it. The few folk of a different stamp 
condemned by their avocations to live 
down there either vegetate or find 
relief in the one compensation for 
such banishment, — the limitless 
amount of exploring, botanising, and 
geologising to be done in its scarcely 
penetrated bush, with an infinite 
variety of ferns, its unscaled moun- 
tains, and unexplored glaciers. “ It 
is the compensation,” said a doctor 
whose practice kept him in one of 
the small coast towns, where, even 
in New Zealand, “ nobody ever goes.” 
Cut off from almost all society, he 
devotes his spare time to exploring, 
for which he has an immense field ; 
he has a hut on one of the beautiful 
mountain lakes, which hardly any 
one ever sees so remote is it from all 
inhabited parts, and he possesses a 
collection of glacier, Alpine, and bush 
photographs, of which anyone might 
well be proud, being most of them 
unique, and taken where no one ever 
had courage to drag a camera before. 

The very mountain pass by which 
last year the writer entered Westland 
had never before been trodden by 
female foot, and only some fourteen 
men had ever struggled over the 
colossal boulders, the unbridged rivers 
and creeks, or traversed the exquisite 
loveliness of the virgin bush through 
which lay the way over the untamed 
Southern Alps into the unknown 
West Coast valleys. 

After hours of climbing over rocks 
and wading through snow, we stood 
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at last, a party of six (including two 
Alpine guides), over seven thousand 
feet above the not far distant sea ; 
behind us rose the desolately grand, 
wind-swept spurs of the Mount Cook 
range, now hidden in a thick mist 
and fine rain; before us the sun, 
breaking golden through a rift in the 
storm-driven clouds, shone over the 
wild, trackless West Coast valleys, 
their slopes covered with an infinite 
wealth of foliage and fern and huge 
forest trees, traversed by clear, swift- 
rushing streams, hemmed in by 
unclimbed mountain heights, and 
unknown glaciers,—a view superb in 
its solitary magnificence. Not a 
living creature was there,—only the 
wild native birds that live among the 
mountains, And this was unknown 
New Zealand. 

Soon the snow became less thick, 
and then disappeared, except under 
the shelter of a rock. There were no 
more tufts of edelweiss, but instead 
the snow-white, yellow-centred moun- 
tain lilies blossomed in sunny nooks, 
while snow-grass and great white 
mountain daisies grew thick upon the 
slopes. Moraine gave place to densely 
thick sub-Alpine scrub, and by 
degrees the scrub became “ bush,” 
ever more and more luxuriantly beau- 
tiful—the damp, dark, perennially 
green bush, with its own scent of 
decaying leaves and moist earth. 

Two long days from early morning 
till evening brought our party to a 
flat of half cleared bush-land, with tall 
tropical-looking cabbage trees, and a 
waste of swamp delivered over to the 
sword-like green leaves and russet 
flowers of the flax-plant. Here, for 
the first time in our journey, we came 
upon a road, a real road possible to 
drive along, not the almost invisible 
blazed bush-tracks along which we 
had scrambled and climbed by means 
of ice-axes, and which are impossible 
for any but a practised bushman to 
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follow. Some hours of boggy track 
through the bush, over river-bed and 
flax swamp, brought us eventually to 
a homestead, the only house for many 
miles round, an eight or nine-roomed 
building, wooden (of course), two- 
storied, and painted white, with 
a scrap of garden of intermixed 
flowers and vegetables, and a wide 
strip planted with carrots and 
potatoes, the whole set in a large, 
grassy clearing. The family, who 
had been informed, as we thought, of 
our probable arrival some days before, 
had not yet received the letter. Their 
only warning had been the barking of 
all their numerous dogs. One and all 
they came out to welcome us, fifteen 
of them, down to a baby in arms and 
several more trotting about. There 
were tall, strong-looking men, of a 
type never seen in England, not 
even in the country, hard-worked 
looking women, healthy, but pre- 
maturely lined and aged when com- 
pared with town-bred women who 
have time and opportunity to take 
care of their appearance, and strapping 
girls and children, the latter bare- 
footed, bloomingly, aggressively robust, 
and without exaggeration nearly half 
as big again as English children of 
their ages. 

They are very elastic, these back- 
country houses ; however many they 
may take in, they seem always able to 
find room for a few more. Therefore 
the unexpected arrival of six drenched, 
muddy, and ravenously hungry people 
did not appear to disarrange the 
household. There were, of course, no 
servants to be considered. Eight or 
nine rooms, for a family of fifteen, 
with six strangers suddenly quartered 
on them, may make an English house- 
holder stare; but an eight-roomed 
house in Westland is palatial, and a 
man, his wife, and five bouncing 
children will find a two-roomed hut 
quite sufficient for themselves, and 
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for a visitor whenever fortune favours 
them with one. 

Unknown New Zealand is no 
place for helpless folk. The fine 
gentleman and the fine lady had 
better keep away from it. There is 
little that you do not have to do for 
yourself, even now. To begin with, 
you must build your own house. In 
a place such as we were in carpenters 
could hardly be procured, and most 
people have to be content with 
shanties knocked up for themselves 
out of corrugated iron, wood cut in 
the bush, and perhaps tree-fern 
trunks. 

It was a typical New Zealand back 
country homestead where we found 
ourselves. There were dogs and cats 
galore; cocks and hens swarmed 
around the back door; ducks and 
geese were evidently not far off; in 
the ample stockyard and farm-build- 
ings across the paddock were plenty 
of stalwart cows, calves, and horses ; 
about the river-bed were more horses, 
to catch which was a good day’s 
expedition whenever they were 
wanted. 

Life in such a place is a little 
world in itself. There are no events 
more exciting than the occasional 
visit of a party of exploring travellers 
like ourselves, or of some river-bound 
surveyors who have run short of sup- 
plies, or it may be the arrival every 
two or three months of the little 
steamer which brings the stores from 
higher up the coast. 

In such a household no one must 
be too particular. It being a good 
hundred miles from a baker, all the 
bread must be baked in the house, 
in camp-ovens; and the cooking is 
also done in camp-ovens or over the 
enormous wood fires generally burn- 
ing in the great open fire-places, for 
the climate, though never very cold, 
is damp and the rainfall enormous. 
There is nothing but wood to burn 
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in this and many parts of Westland, 
but there is abundance of that. The 
cooking done in these ovens may be 
as good as the best. Given a com- 
petent hand, meat is never sweeter, 
bread never lighter than when cooked 
in a camp-oven; given an incompe- 
tent hand, the results are disastrous. 
Butter and sometimes cheese are made 
on the farm ; all meat is home-killed, 
all hams and bacon home-cured, all 
vegetables, and such fruit as there is, 
home-grown. Even the horses are 
shod on the premises, and sometimes 
the soap is made there also. 

Life of course does not go like 
clockwork as in an English house- 
hold ; but there is also an agreeable 
freedom about it that you do not 
find in England. However you may 
approach a place like this, you can 
hardly take any luggage, except such 
few things as will go in a parcel, or 
a rucksack, that can be carried on 
your back, or strapped on to a saddle 
or the handles of a bicycle. Not 
that this matters much, since no one 
possesses or perhaps has even seen 
any clothes that would be thought 
presentable in London ; and what an 
English person would consider the 
first necessaries of life are often lack- 
ing in the accommodation houses 
which do duty for hotels, and in the 
private houses of the settlers. They 
have hardly heard of a bathroom ; 
as for hot water, they would never 
think of anyone wanting it; whenever 
you wish to use a toothbrush you 
must cruise around in the back- 
regions to find a cup or a glass; if 
you want your boots cleaned, you may 
by exploring the same quarters find 
some blacking and brushes. The 
utmost insistence and diplomacy will 
hardly ensure you a room to yourself ; 
it never occurs to anyone that it 
would make any difference to your 
comfort. But rough as everything is, 
everyone is kindness itself ; and what- 























ever you have or do not have, you 
may be quite sure you are receiving 
the very best the house has to offer, 
whether you are in a regular accom- 
modation house or have been invited 
by a chance acquaintance on one of 
the lonely roads to come in and have 
a cup of tea. 

Carpets I rarely saw, until I 
reached a township; bare boards, 
with perhaps a rag mat or some 
sacks, are the rule. Meals are gener- 
ally served in the kitchen, often 
with a wooden bench to sit on, and 
always in company with whoever 
happens to be in the house, farm- 
hands, sheep-shearers, miners, anyone, 
the Premier himself, if he happened 
to be electioneering anywhere in this, 
his electorate. 

True back-country, colonial meals 
they are, too, with bountiful helpings 
which would make a dainty-feeding 
Londoner open his eyes. Food is the 
best of its kind, and used here, as 
always in New Zealand, with a 
wasteful extravagance I have never 
seen elsewhere. It may be roughly 
served, but the meat that is given 
you in Westland is fit to set before 
any king; it is always mutton, of 
course, in the back-country, varied 
with occasional bush-pigeons or game, 
but it is mutton such as I do not 
believe is to be found anywhere else 
in the world. It is always the 
lightest of home-made bread which 
the settlers’ wives put before you, 
and potatoes which are balls of flour, 
for there is known to be no land 
which can grow such potatoes as this 
land of the virgin bush. On three 
hearty meals a day of meat and 
floury potatoes, with any amount of 
butter and the inevitable large cups 
of tea, which the average New Zea- 
lander drinks at least three, and 
often four and five times a day, it 
is no wonder that the children are 
so big that anyone accustomed to 
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English children would guess them 
to be at least two years older 
than they really are. The fatherly 
Government, in the case of these 
isolated families, compels them to 
have their children properly educated ; 
and if there is no elder brother or 
sister fit for the work, a teacher must 
live in the house and teach them for 
the regulation number of hours a day 
the usual subjects compulsory in the 
New Zealand State schools. 

It is a delightfully deliberate and 
casual part of the world, this West- 
land. The homestead at which we 
first put up after crossing the South 
Alps was hedged in on every side by 
unbridged rivers, full of quicksands, 
and dangerous to the last degree 
when in flood, as they very often are. 
Many a good life has been lost in 
trying to ford these West Coast 
rivers. Every arrangement in these 
parts is made “ rivers permitting,” and 
often they do not permit. And even 
when they are bridged, it is often 
only with a ricketty suspension bridge 
merely for foot passengers ; otherwise 
you ride across them on horseback. 
You must be able to sit a horse here ; 
for often there is absolutely no other 
way of getting about, many of the 
roads being only fit for a horse, while 
if you walk or try to bicycle, even 
supposing you crash recklessly through 
the little streams, you will be brought 
up every few miles by a river. ‘The 
horses are not beauties to look at 
nor to ride, but they are sure-footed 
on the rough roads and they can ford 
the rivers; indeed were one alone 
and unused to the country, the safest 
plan would be to give the horse the 
rein, and let it take its own way. 
These rivers rise to an impassable 
state in a few hours, and are down 
again as quickly. The settlers will 
talk of an “ Old Man Flood,” still an 
occasional occurrence, when for a 
fortnight, it may very well be, the 
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rivers are hopelessly unfordable even 
by the most practised horse. 

Letters come in some parts only 
about once a fortnight, the rivers per- 
mitting. Parcels are far more erratic ; 
if they happen to be more than five or 
six pounds in weight, the mailman 
may consider them too heavy, in 
which case he calmly plants them 
somewhere along the road, to await 
his good pleasure and convenience. 
A parcel of mine, that went astray 
down the West Coast, careered about 
the South Island for two months, and 
was the subject of sheaves of tele- 
grams before it eventually fell into 
the hands of the post-otfice in Wel- 
lington. 

The first thing that happened to 
me in Westland was to be river- 
bound. For days I had not been 
able to send a telegram or a letter ; 
none of my friends or relatives knew 
exactly where I was; as for a shop or 
town I had almost forgotten what 
one looked like. My host remarked 
that people “should never come down 
that way if they were tied to time 
for a week or two”—a profoundly 
true remark. Down in the wilds of 
Westland you must cure yourself of 
being in a hurry ; in a week, perhaps 
less, perhaps more, when rivers have 
gone down, when you have caught 
and shod a horse, and you can ride 
to the nearest telegraph office, ten or 
fifteen miles off, you will be able to 
send a telegram, and let your friends 
know you are alive; you might even 
see a week-old newspaper, and after 
all you have only been a fortnight 
without your letters. 


The world wags along; there are 


wars and rumours of wars, revolutions 
and changes of dynasty; monarchs 
die and other monarchs succeed them ; 
discoveries are made which astonish 
the whole scientific world; the press 
continues that making of books of 
no end, 


which there is and new 
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stars arise on the musical ead artistic 
horizons. But down here it really 
does not matter. The steamer sup- 
posed to bring stores four or five 
times a year from Hokitika (the 
nearest town of more than a thousand 
people) is a month late ; the Waitara 
or the Little Wanganui River is 
higher than it has been for years ; 
these are the only events of which 
you are cognisant, except the latest 
totalisator news, or the latest sweep- 
stakes in the loval races. There are 
often not even any neighbours whose 
affairs you can discuss. 

Doctors in this remote part of the 
world, like many other things, have 
perforce to be done without, except 
in cases of extreme emergency, when 
one is sometimes brought from the 
nearest town. I knew of one medi- 
cal man who rode some hundred and 
twenty miles to see a patient. Night 
and day he rode, the settlers all along 
the way (for the news had spread 
rapidly, as it does in these back 
country districts) coming out with 
their best and swiftest horses for 
him, and he would swing off one 
horse and on to another without paus- 
ing. Sixty pounds it cost to bring 
him down ; and the end of everything 
I learned one day when wandering 
along a bush road I found, hidden 
away among the tall, fern-covered 
trees, a little, flower-planted enclo- 
sure, with two lonely graves among the 
silent bush. It was strangely solemn 
that little cemetery, perhaps not even 
in consecrated ground, with no church 
within a hundred miles, and no head- 
stone to mark who lay beneath. 

A little further up the coast, when 
the backwoods become rather less 
back, the Government has attached a 
telephone to all the accommodation 
houses,—huts and shanties the irre- 
verent Englishman, who does not 
build his own dwelling, might call 
them, but they are the only places 
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to stay in down in Unknown New 
Zealand. Often also, you can send 
a telegram from them, as they are 
frequently post - offices, and always 
you can get a good meal and a warm 
fire. As a rule these houses are 
about ten or fifteen miles apart— 
always West Coast miles, which have 
a considerable bittock added on to 
their original length. 

For four long days I rode on a 
man’s saddle in the boy’s dress that 
is absolutely necessary for any woman 
who would enter Westland across 
the Southern Alps, and always along 
bush roads or across tussock flats and 
river-beds. A bush road may be 
rough, but it is always exquisitely 
beautiful. The ferns and mosses 
covering the ground, mantling the 
tall trees to the very top, and clothing 
every branch in soft green, are in- 
describable, of every variety from 
giant tree-ferns forty feet high to 
the most fragile and filmiest maiden- 
hair, and many kinds never seen 
anywhere but on the West Coast. 
It is all virgin bush, trackless save 
for a few roads, and containing no 
living thing except the wood-pigeons, 
the tiny fantails, twittering, black- 
capped tomtits, and saucy bush- 
robins, without red _ breasts, but 
otherwise just like English robins. 

Twice I digressed to see two of 
the wonderful West Coast glaciers 
which come down to within a few 
hundred feet of the sea, with ferns 
and bush growing down almost to 
the edge of the vast masses of broken 
ice. It is very little explored as yet 
this district of Westland. 

Once I found myself where several 
bush roads met, at a place called the 
Forks, consisting mainly of the hotel 
and post-office, and two or three 
unpainted shanties. The hotel was 
the very roughest I ever stayed in, 
even in the backwoods, and kept only 
by men ; indeed I think there was no 
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woman in the whole place except 
myself. Sometimes, in these very 
primitive accomodation houses, one 
realises what luxury is camping out 
in a tent or under one of the huge 
West Coast boulders, sleeping in a 
bag, and being able to bathe in one 
of the fresh mountain streams next 
morning. 

However, at the Forks, as every- 
where else in Unknown New Zealand, 
everyone was as kind as possible. 
Everything was done for my comfort 
that could be done, and the dogs 
were immediately despatched into the 
depths of the bush to bring in the 
cows, that they might be sure of 
milk the next morning. After tea 
we sat by the blazing fire in the vast 
open fire-place, and talked to the old 
miners smoking in the comfortable 
warmth. Most of these old miners 
remember Mr. Seddon in his earlier 
days; they speak of him with 
friendly admiration, and are some- 
times full of reminiscences of him 
before he became Premier. One 
cannot travel in Westland without 
hearing constantly of Mr. Seddon. 
Presently the Government road-over- 
seer came in, with a pretty blue-eyed, 
fair-haired child, looking strangely 
out of place among those rough men. 
We fell to talking of many things, 
and naturally the conversation soon 
turned on Mr. Seddon. The over- 
seer had stayed, when a young man, 
in the hotel kept by him in Kumara. 
Yes, it was a hotel much like the one 
I was in, —a wooden, one-storied 
building, with the thinnest of walls 
and partitions, so that whatever went 
on in any one room could be heard 
with startling distinctness nearly all 
over the house. I1t was, moreover, 
one of those hotels and stores com- 
bined seen but very rarely in New 
Zealand now. Usually the hotel-bar 
is on one side of the house, and the 
store, where everything from groceries 
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to drapery is sold, on the other. “I 
used to see him a lot, then,” the 
overseer continued, “but I never 
thought then he would become the 
big manheisnow. I don’t think any- 
one else thought so either. Oh yes, 
they all remember him everywhere, 
especially the miners, wherever you 
go about the coast.” This I found to 
be true ; the coast would be a store- 
house of wealth for anyone wishing to 
gather reminiscences of the early days 
of a man the effects of whose person- 
ality permeate New Zealand, and 
who, if faulty, is nevertheless really 
remarkable. But it was Mrs. Seddon, 
I discovered, whom the overseer 
remembered with special affection. 
He was a very young man when he 
boarded in Mr. Seddon’s hotel for a 
pound a week, and he was grateful 
for the kindly watch Mrs. Seddon 
never failed to keep on him. What 
had chiefly struck him about the future 
Premier was his great fondness for 
his children. He recalled how, when 
elected to the mayorship of Kumara 
or to some other dignity (I cannot 
now remember what) Seddon was 
drawn through the streets of the 
mining township by the exultant 
townsfolk. Through easy times and 
difficult, through good report and ill, 
he has never failed to represent the 
miners of Westland in the New 
Zealand House of Representatives. 
Everyone on the West Coast seems 
to know him, and they will talk to 
you about him by the hour together. 

The Government overseer was a 
characteristic type of a West-Coaster. 
He asked me if I could stay a day or 
two with his wife, as she was very 
lonely in their little hut by the side 
of one of the long, solitary bush-roads. 
As I had to go on next day, he 
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volunteered to lend me a horse, and 
the next night I stayed at his sister’s 
house. There is nothing within their 
power that they will not do for you, 
these Westland folks, nor, though the 
miners are reputed rough, and though 
in many ways the West Coast is 
undoubtedly a rough district, do I 
think a woman travelling along there 
need have any fear. There was no 
trouble that those rough men would 
not take, it seemed. One would 
wait for me by a river and let me 
ride his horse over it ; another would 
carry my bicycle (a heavy, hired 
man’s machine, very high-geared) 
over one of the ricketty suspension 
bridges, and send me in to his wife 
for tea. Everyone all along those 
lonely roads knows well when a 
stranger is coming along, for the 
telephone being attached to the 
accommodation houses they send the 
news along from one to another, 
when you left, when you are likely 
to arrive, and all about you. And 
there is a great difference between 
Unknown New Zealand and England, 
and indeed most parts of the world, 
—it would be a terrible blunder to 
offer money to anybody for any of 
these services. 

It is a strange compound, this 
Unknown New Zealand, represented 
by the Premier of the Colony, and 
unswerving in its devotion to him. 
Nowhere, perhaps, are greater rough- 
ness, greater homeliness, a truer kind- 
liness. Nowhere, perhaps, can finer 
scenery, of a wild mountainous 
description, still be found that so 
few eyes have yet beheld. Eternal 
Nature and the people that dwell 
there with it have this in common; 
both seem to bring one nearer to the 
primitive, origina] heart of things. 
C. A. B. 











THE patricians of ancient Rome 
boasted of a kinship with the gods. 
Of the patricians of the modern city 
few are pure Romans of Rome, and 
of these fewer still can claim even a 
traditional descent from their great 
namesakes among the ancients. The 
greater number came originally from 
Tuscany and other parts of Northern 
Italy, and settled in Rome in the train 
of some member of their family raised 
to the pontifical throne. A very small 
number, of recent origin, owe their 
titles to wealth or to success in public 
and political life; some few trace 
their descent from medieval chieftains, 
and some are feudal in origin. These 
last, truly indigenous to the city and 
surrounding country, rose into pro- 
minence or fell, flourished or died out 
with the wars and factions of the 
Middle Ages. They made history for 
their city with barbarity and blood- 
shed for many dark centuries; but 
the records which tell of their origin 
and of the* decay are scarce, and 
in many cases have been lost or de- 
stroyed. Powerful houses have become 
extinct or have sunk into obscurity. 
The great medieval family of Conti, 
counts of Segni, whose race gave four 
popes to Rome, including the great 
Innocent the Third, have disappeared 
from history, leaving as a magnificent 
monument to their greatness the huge 
tower which bears their name. 

In the twelfth century the Sabine 
Savelli and the Jewish Pierleoni were 
great and prominent. Streets and 
piazzas called after them in the region 
near the crowded little Piazza Mont- 
anara testify to their importance. 
The Savelli dwelt in a castle in the 
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Via di Monserrato, which was after- 
wards turned into a prison, the Corte 
Savella, and here for a time the 
unfortunate Beatrice Cenci and her 
accomplices were confined. Both 
Savelli and Pierleoni successively 
occupied a stronghold built within 
the ancient walls of the theatre of 
Marcellus and the fortified palace 
against it, now the property of the 
Orsini. One of the Savelli popes, 
Honorius the Fourth, built himself a 
castle on the Aventine, and at one 
period the whole hill was entrenched, 
embattled, and fortified by them, the 
ancient temple of Libertas which 
crowned it being transformed into 
a citadel. These great buildings and 
the Savelli family have alike dis- 
appeared. Pope Honorius and his 
mother Vana, with various members 
of the family, rest in the Savelli 
chapel in the church of Ara Celi 
on the Capitol. The Pierleoni, a rich 
and numerous race, descendants of a 
learned Jewish convert of the time of 
Pope Leo the Ninth, occupied im- 
portan® positions and made alliances 
with the great houses of Rome; and 
in 1130 a member of this Jewish 
family was elected and reigned several 
years in the Vatican as the Antipope 
Anacletus, an event unparalleled in 
history. By the fourteenth century 
the Pierleoni had also disappeared. 
The ancient consular race of the 
Frangipani have left to Rome some 
fine monuments in the church of San 
Marcello in the Corso, and the name 
is still borne by a marquis in Udine, 
but they are no longer numbered 
among the princely houses. They 
earned their appellation of Bread- 
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breakers from having distributed 
bread in a great famine, but in the 
Middle Ages their name spelt terror 
rather than benevolence. They were 
a power not lightly to be reckoned 
with. Great allies of the papal party 
they more than once gave sanctuary 
to fugitive popes in their strong 
Turris Cartularia, the ruins of which 
can still be seen near the church of 
St. Gregory. In the thirteenth cen- 
tury this tower fell into the hands 
of the Imperialists, and was utterly 
destroyed with all the archives which 
had been stored there for safety. It 
formed an outpost in a chain of 
fortifications with which the Frangi- 
pani, and their allies the Corsi, 
enclosed a large portion of the city. 
Their main stronghold was built 
among the ruins of the Palatine, 
with flanking towers on the Colos- 
seum and on the arches of Constan- 
tine, Titus, and Janus. From this 
dominating position they could take 
the field or face their foes in the city 
at the head of hundreds of armed 
retainers. Another medieval family 
the Anguillara, have been merged in 
the Orsini, leaving a svlitary tower 
in Trastevere to commemorate a once 
great and powerful race. 

But of all the princely families of 
Rome none played so conspicuous a 
part as the Orsini and the Colonna, 
and this not alone in the history of 
their own. city, for their names 
appear in connection with every great 
event, and with every compact en- 
tered into with the princes of Europe 
for many centuries. These two great 
families were hereditary enemies and 
belonged to rival factions. The 
Colonna were Ghibellines and Im- 
perialists, the Orsini Guelphs and 
supporters of the Papacy ; and when 
they were not fighting in support of 
their political parties, they were en- 
gaged in private feuds on their own 
account. While in other cities of 





Italy feudal tyranny was gradually 
giving way before the more en- 
lightened government of independent 
republics, Rome was too weak to 
struggle against her oppressors. De- 
serted and neglected for nearly a 
century by her lawful sovereigns the 
popes, at best ruled by a vacillating 
and disorderly government, the city 
lay at the mercy of her great barons 
who scorned all law and authority, 
asserting and maintaining their per- 
sonal independence at the point of the 
sword, while they swelled the ranks 
of their retainers with bandits and 
cut-throats to whom they gave sanc- 
tuary in return for military service. 
Mighty Rome was shrunken to the 
size of a small town within a deso- 
late waste, surrounded by ancient 
walls grown far too large for the 
city they protected. Amphitheatres, 
mausoleums of Roman emperors, tem- 
ples, and theatres were converted into 
strongholds: such of the churches 
as were not fortified were crumbling 
into ruin; and everywhere bristled 
loopholed towers from which the 
nobles could defy one another, and 
which commanded the entrances to 
dark, filthy, and winding streets. 
At frequent intervals the despondent 
apathy of the citizens would be rudely 
disturbed by a call to arms, and to 
the sound of hoarse battle-cries, the 
clashing of weapons upon steel corse- 
let and helmet, and the waving of 
banners with the rival Ghibelline 
and Guelph devices of eagle and keys, 
bands of Orsini and Colonna would 
rush fighting through the narrow 
streets and across the waste s 
of the city, would fall back and 
advance to fight again until, with the 
darkness, they would retire behind 
their barred gateways, leaving their 
dead as so much carrion in the 
streets. 

These two families divided the 
greater part of Rome between them. 
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The Orsini dominated the Field of 
Mars and the Vatican district from 
their fortress in the ruins of the 
theatre of Pompey and their castle 
on Monte Giordano, now the Palazzo 
Gabrielli and still retaining its port- 
cullis and much of its medieval ap- 
pearance. Tor di Nona and Tor 
Sanguigna were flanking towers to 
the Orsini stronghold. The Quirinal 
Hill was occupied by the Colonna, 
their great castle standing almost on 
the same ground as the present 
Palazzo Colonna, and the Mausoleum 
of Augustus near the river forming 
an outlying fortress. 

Occasionally a truce was patched 
up between the two families that 
they might unite against a common 
enemy, and for a period they agreed 
that two senators, one from each 
family, should be appointed to govern 
Rome in the pope’s absence. But 
these peaceful intervals were short- 
lived. On the slightest provocation 
barricades would be run up, new en- 
trenchments dug, and civil war would 
break out afresh. 

Again and again in their conflict 
with the Church the Colonna were 
worsted in the struggle, their estates 
confiscated, and themselves, root and 
branch, beggared and exiled ; but 
there was a strength and vitality 
about the race that no adversity 
could subdue. Pope Boniface the 
Eighth, whose displeasure they had 
incurred by their haughty behaviour, 
oppressed them for a while. Six 
brothers Colonna were exiled, and 
their ancestral town of Palestrina was 
razed to the ground by the Caetani, 
Boniface’s relatives and adherents, 
and a plough driven over the site 
to typify its permanent devastation. 
But a few years later it was bold 
Sciarra Colonna who broke into the 
pope’s castle at Anagni, and who 
made him prisoner with bitter taunts 
and reproaches. Subsequently Sciarra 
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played a conspicuous part in the 
coronation of Lewis the Bavarian, 
and in gratitude for his services the 
Emperor allowed the single column 
of the family coat-of-arms to be sur- 
mounted by a golden crown. 

Greatest among the six brothers 
of this period was Stephen, the 
honoured friend of Petrarch, an able . 
man and a good soldier, who throughout 
a long troubled life met prosperity 
and adversity, poverty, banishment, 
and danger with the same calm reso- 
lution and intrepid courage. This 
Stephen survived the last of his 
line,—his two sons, Stephen and 
Peter, with two grandsons being mas- 
sacred without quarter in an unsuc- 
cessful skirmish against Rienzi. 

After Boniface’s death the Colonna 
came into their own again, and re- 
ceived one hundred thousand gold 
florins in compensation for their 
losses. Palestrina was rebuilt, only 
however to be torn down again a 
hundred and thirty years or so later, 
by order of Eugenius the Fourth. 

In the reign of Sixtus the Fourth 
Rome was again distracted by domes- 
tic feuds. The Pope, aided by the 
ever ready Orsini, pursued the Colonna 
with relentless hatred. Protonotary 
Lorenzo Colonna fell through treach- 
ery into the hands of his enemy, and 
his friend Savelli was taken and mur- 
dered on the spot for refusing to 
rejoice with his captors. Lorenzo 
was tortured and beheaded, and the 
Orsini sacked and burnt all the 
Colonna property in the city. 

Other distinguished members of this 
family at a later epoch were Vittoria 
Colonna the friend of Michael Angelo, 
and Mare Antonio who commanded 
the Papal fleet at Lepanto and was 
awarded a triumphal entry into Rome 
after his victory. 

Nothing is known of the origin of 
this great race, though it is popularly 
believed to have come from the banks 
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of the Rhine. It first appears in 
history in 1104 when, as lords of 
Colonna and Zagarolo, they charac- 
teristically incurred the displeasure 
of Pope Paschal the Second. They 
also owned part of Tusculum and 
were probably related to the counts of 
that place. At a later date Pales- 
trina became their principal strong- 
hold, and they also owned Marino, 
Grotta Ferrata, and Genazzano in the 
Sabine Hills, and Paliano from which 
they got their princely title. Colonna 
were often distinguished churchmen, 
but only one member of the family 
was raised to the pontificate, as Martin 
the Fifth. The cardinals of the house 
founded and endowed the convent of 
San Silvestro for the Colonna daugh- 
ters who took the veil ; these numbered 
twelve in 1318. 

In 1490 a Colonna, Vittoria’s father, 
was constable of the Kingdom of Na- 
ples, and it was popularly believed in 
Rome that the Pope excommunicated 
the King of Naples every vigil of St. 
Peter (June 28th) because he had 
failed to proffer the tribute of his 
investiture. The formula ran: “I 
curse and bless you,” and as the 
curse was uttered, the Colonna pal- 
ace was said to tremble. This palace, 
which stands on the slopes of the 
Quirinal, was built by Pope Martin 
for his personal use, and contains 
a fine picture gallery and a magnifi- 
cent suite of state rooms; the gar- 
dens cover the side of the hill. After 
nearly eight centuries of life the family 
is still among the greatest and most 
distinguished in Rome. One prince of 
the name is now Syndic of the city ; 
another shares the peaceful office of 
Prince Assistant at the Pontifical 
throne with his ancient enemy Filippo 
Orsini. 

The career of the Orsini has been 
no less eventful, but this family has 
now died out in many of its branches. 
In a metrical account of the corona- 
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tion of Boniface the Eighth, written 
by Cardinal St. George and quoted 
by Gibbon, the Orsini are said to 
come from Spoleto. Other writers 
believe them to be of French origin, 
but at an early date they became 
identified with the history of Rome, 
and in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries two members of the family 
became popes, Celestin the Second 
in 1191, and Nicolas the Third in 
1277. The last Orsini pope was the 
Benedictine monk Benedict the Thir- 
teenth (1724). In the sixteenth cen- 
tury the Orsini fell under the pope’s 
displeasure, the head of the family 
being banished and his estates con- 
fiscated. This individual, Giordano 
Orsini, Duke of Bracciano, became 
enamoured of Vittoria Accoramboni, 
wife of Francesco Peretti, Sixtus the 
Fifth’s nephew. Vittoria was beauti- 
ful, fascinating, and unscrupulous, and 
Giordano, no less unscrupulous, did 
not hesitate to rid himself of the 
obstacles to his desires. His own 
wife he strangled in his castle at 
Bracciano, and Francesco was mur- 
dered in the streets of Rome by his 
orders and with the connivance of 
Vittoria and her brother. Orsini and 
Vittoria were married, but their union 
was of short duration. Sixtus had 
been meanwhile elected to the Papacy, 
and he lost no time in disgracing and 
banishing Giordano, whose end in 
exile is shrouded in mystery. Vit- 
toria was shortly afterwards brutally 
murdered, for the sake of the Orsini 
inheritance, by other members of the 
family. 

The Orsini property was at Brac- 
ciano, Anguillara, and Galera, but 
the former, with the title that went 
with it, now belongs to the Odes- 
calchi. In Rome the family still 
owns and inhabits the great palace 
by the theatre of Marcellus, whose 
gateway is flanked by stone bears, the 
emblem of the Orsini race. 
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Another medieval family, the Gae- 
tani or Caetani, dukes of Sermoneta 
and princes of Caserta and Teano, 
are of Neapolitan origin. A member 
of the family became pope as Gela- 
sius the Second in 1118, and the 
first of the name was military prefect 
under Manfred, King of Sicily, but 
their close union with Rome dates 
from the pontificate of the Gaetani 
Pope Boniface the Eighth. In the 
thirteenth century they established 
their citadel in the tomb of Cecilia 
Metella which they completely hid 
with battlements and bastions. This 
family is still numerous and pros- 
perous. 

The princely families of Annibaldi, 
Massimo, and Cenci can claim, and 
with reason, a descent even more 
ancient than these. The first, of the 
race of the great Hannibal, are no 
longer extant. The Massimi, who 
derive their name from the ancient 
family of Maximus, are dukes of 
Rignano, princes of Roviano, and 
heirs to many other titles, and are 
still among the greatest in Rome. 
The present prince lives in the family 
palace in the Corso Vittorio Ema- 
nuele familiar to every tourist by its 
curved fagade and rows of columns, 
and still keeps up much of the 
princely state and ceremony of a past 
age. The Cenci have become extinct 
in the male line and the name is 
carried on by a distant branch as 
Cenci-Bolognetti. This family was 
first heard of in the person of Marcus 
Cencius, Prefect of Pisa in the year 
457 of Rome; and in 914 Johannis 
Cencius was elected pope as John the 
Tenth. In 1692 the Cenci were 
created princes of Vicovaro a little 
town in the Sabine Hills, and in 1723 
they acquired the title and estates 
of Bolognetti by the marriage of 
Virginius with an heiress of that 
house. With her came into the 
family the dower house, the graceful 
No. 539.—vow. xc. 
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Palazzo Bolognetti-Cenci, still stand- 
ing in the Corso Vittorio Emanuele. 
The Bolognetti Palace in the Piazza 
di Venezia was sold to Prince Tor- 
lonia, and has just been destroyed to 
open a view of the monument of 
Victor Emmanuel which is to be 
raised on the Capitol. The old Cenci 
Palace,—a few years ago deserted 
and windowless, now government 
property—still stands in what was 
once the Jews’ quarter of Rome, a 
forbidding pile, typical of the shadow 
which will always hang over the 
history of this family. Here is the 
Cenci chapel, San Tommaso a’ Cenci, 
built by a member of the family who 
was Bishop of Sabina in 1113. 

In the annals of modern Rome the 
princely families which figure most 
largely are those which, at a compara- 
tively modern date, were drawn to 
Rome from other parts of the penin- 
sula when one of their house was 
elected to the pontificate. Each new 
pope created a new aristocracy among 
his own relatives, and gathered round 
him followers from his own province 
among which he distributed the great 
papal offices. Sometimes the period 
of greatness and prosperity was brief ; 
in other cases, a permanent aristocracy 
was created, and the papal offices 
became hereditary in certain families. 
Thus the Ruspoli from father to son 
are Masters of the Papal Hospice ; 
the Colonna are Assistant Princes ; 
the Serlupi are Marshals of the Pope’s 
Horse; the Sforza have the heredi- 
tary right to appoint the standard- 
bearer of the Roman people; the 
Chigi are Marshals of Conclave, re- 
placing the Savelli who had held this 
office for nearly five centuries. Some 
of these families were noble in their 
own province. The Boncompagni 
were a noble family of Bologna, 
coming to Rome with Gregory the 
Thirteenth in 1572, when they were 
created dukes of Sora and later 
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princes of Piombino and of Venosa. 
The Ludovisi were nobles of Pisa, 
the Borghese patricians of Siena. 
This great family came to Rome with 
Paul the Fifth in the early years of 
the seventeenth century and was 
granted princely rank with the title 
of Sulmona. In the middle of last 
century Mare Antonio Borghese mar- 
ried a Salviati heiress and at that 
period was owner of the beautiful 
Villa Borghese with its museum and 
a priceless collection of pictures and 
statues, of the great palace on the 
Tiber, of the villas Mondragone and 
Aldobrandini at Frascati, and of 
thirty-six estates in the Campagna. 
Most visitors are familiar with the 
rich Borghese chapel in Santa Maria 
Maggiore. At a later date Camillo 
Borghese married Pauline Bonaparte 
and was appointed governor of Pied- 
mont by the Emperor. Of late years 
this family has been almost ruined 
by reckless building speculations, and 
the greater portion of its magnificent 
possessions have been sold and alien- 
ated. The Aldobrandini and Salviati 
are both offshoots from this family. 
The Barberini and Corsini are 
Florentines, and came to Rome with 
Urban the Eighth and Clement the 
Twelfth. The Barberini Villa at 
Castel Gandolfo, and their palace in 
Rome are familiar to all visitors. 
The grounds of the Corsini Villa on 
the Janiculum have been recently 
converted into a public drive; the 
Corsini Palace in Trastevere on the 
river-bank is famous for its library 
and picture galleries. Opposite to it 
is the Farnesina Palace built by the 
great banker Agostino Chigi in the 
sixteenth century. This was the 
scene of the well-known story told of 
the banker who, wishing to impress his 
guests at a banquet with his enor- 
mous wealth, bade his lackeys throw 
his silver dishes into the river at the 
end of each course under the eyes of 





his astonished guests who did not 
know that nets had been arranged in 
the water to catch them as they sank. 
The Albani, kinsmen of Clement the 
Eleventh, came from Urbino, the Ros- 
pigliosi from Pistoja with Clement 
the Ninth, the Odescalchi from Como 
with Innocent the Eleventh, the 
Doria-Pamphili from Genoa. 

This papal aristocracy occupied an 
absolutely unique position. Relatives 
of popes, who were also reigning 
princes, they assumed royal rank, and 
lived with a magnificence and luxury 
unsurpassed in Europe. Their names 
were inscribed in the Golden Book of 
the Capitol, and many of them were 
created grandees of Spain. They 
bought country estates and suburban 
villas, and built themselves great 
palaces in the city. These stately 
Renaissance buildings, some of them 
larger than many a royal palace, are 
grouped at the base of the Capitol 
and along the Corso, the most im- 
portant, and at one time the only 
great street in Rome. On the Piazza 
di Venezia and Via del Plebiscito are 
the Palazzo di Venezia, the home of 
the Venetian Paul the Second, the 
Altieri, the Grazioli, and the Bona- 
parte, formerly the property of the 
Asti. In the Piazza dei SS Apostoli 
are another group, the Colonna, the 
Balestra, the Odescalchi, and _ the 
Ruffo. Greatest among those in the 
Corso is the Palazzo Doria-Pamphili. 
Here also are the Ruspoli, Fiano, 
Chigi, Sciarra, Salviati, Ferraioli and 
Theodoli palaces, and, before its demo- 
lition to enlarge the Piazza Colonna, 
the Piombino. At the foot of a fur- 
ther slope of the Capitol is another 
group, the Costaguti in the Piazza 
Tartaruga, the Antici-Mattei, the 
Longhi, and the Gaetani Palace in 
the Via Delle Botteghe Oscure (the 
Street of the Dark Shops). More to 
the west is the great Farnese Palace, 
the present seat of the French Em- 
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bassy, and the Cancelleria Palace, 
built by Cardinal Riario, nephew of 
Sixtus the Fourth and still papal 
property. The Simonetti and Fal- 
conieri Palaces are in the Via Giulia 
by the river. 

Latest of the great papal families 
to settle in Rome were the Braschi, 
relatives of Pius the Sixth, whose 
palace stands in the Piazza Navona. 
The Patrizi Palace and the Giustiniani 
Palace are near the French church of 
San Luigi in the street of the same 
name. The Giustiniani are also Earls 
of Newburgh in the peerage of Scot- 
land, through the marriage in 1757 
of the heiress of the title and estates 
to the Prince Giustiniani of that date. 

Great was the opulence and magni- 
ficence of the Roman princes. When 
they went forth into the city they 
were attended by mounted grooms 
with staves, while running footmen 
cleared a way before them. An army 
of servants waited upon them ; their 
stables were filled with horses, and 
their coaches were wonderful equip- 
ages of gilding, glass, and painting, 
with powdered footmen in silk stock- 
ings at the back, three on a prince’s 
carriage, two on a cardinal’s. One of 
these carried an umbrella and a 
cushion. If during his drive, the 
prince chanced to meet his Holiness 
the Pope, or a religious procession in 
which the Host was carried, he would 
stop his coach and alight, the cushion 
would be laid upon the pavement for 
him to kneel upon, and the umbrella 
would be held up to protect his bared 
head from the sun. 

Many of the Roman nobles had 
private theatres in their houses ; they 
were great collectors of art, pictures, 
statues, books, bronzes, tapestries, and 
mosaics. The Borghese alone possessed 
four Raphaels and what is said by some 
to be the finest Titian in the world, 
as well as their famous collection of 
statues. At the same time they were 
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generous to the city of their adoption. 
They threw open their beautiful parks 
and villas to the people, and they en- 
dowed hospitals, asylums, and orphan- 
ages. The Roman ladies had always 
patronised and promoted works of 
charity. Nevertheless the later cus- 
tom, which persists to this day, of 
personally visiting the poor and the 
hospitals began with Gwendolen Talbot, 
the daughter of the last Catholic Earl 
of Shrewsbury, who, as the wife of 
Prince Borghese, was the first of the 
Roman ladies to walk alone at all 
hours, intent on her errands of mercy. 
The wit, which made her present a 
gold coin to a man who on one occa- 
sion followed her, was the talk of the 
city, where her name is still a house- 
hold word in Roman mouths, and 
where her tragic death when only 
twenty-four years old,—leaving four 
little children, one only of whom, the 
present Princess Piombino, survived 
the infection which killed their mother 
—moved the entire population. 

Many of the Roman palaces are as 
big as barracks. The Palazzo Pam- 
phili-Doria can accommodate a thou- 
sand persons; but this was none too 
large for the patriarchal style of 
living which, in a modified form, sur- 
vives to the present day. Much space 
was taken up by the great libraries, 
museums, picture-gaileries, and state- 
rooms. A small army of officials were 
housed within the walls,—steward, 
bailiff, major-domo, secretaries, accoun- 
tants, with all the underlings neces- 
sary to the management of great and 
distant estates. A wing would be set 
entirely apart for the prince cardinal, 
a cadet of the house; the domestic 
chaplain would require his own rooms, 
—he would say the daily mass in the 
private chapel of the palace but would 
not dine with the family ; the sons of 
the house would need tutors, the 
daughters governesses and companions. 

The great double gates of every 
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Roman palace, securely locked and 
barred at night, leads into a central 
court. Round it are open colonnades, 
sometimes in two stories, and in the 
centre a fountain splashes amidst ferns 
and palms. <A porter presides at the 
gates, magnificent in a cocked hat, knee- 
breeches, and a long coat trimmed with 
coloured braid into which are worked 
the arms of the family, and carrying a 
long staff twisted with cord and 
crowned with an immense silver knob. 
This personage is the descendant of 
the janitor who in ancient Rome 
watched the house-door day and night, 
and whose fidelity was occasionally 
ensured by chaining him to his post. 

A grand staircase leads to the first 
floor, and this, the piano nobile, is still 
occupied by the head of the family, 
whose rule is absolute and sometimes 
tyrannical. The eldest son upon his 
marriage is given the second floor to 
live in, the second son the one above, 
while beneath the roof is accommoda- 
tion for an immense retinue of ser- 
vants and attendants. It is still the 
custom for the whole family, married 
sons and their families included, to 
dine together ; and elaborate accounts 
are kept of the allowances given to 
each son, of the quota contributed by 
each to the general expenses, of the 
dowry of each daughter-in-law, and 
strict account is kept as to whether 
she is enjoying the number of dishes 
of meat per meal, and the number of 
horses and carriages stipulated fer in 
her marriage settlement. In the case 
of an English wife a carpet used to be 
among the stipulations. 

Though the state coaches, the run- 
ning footmen, the external pomp and 
ceremony have disappeared, some 
curious relics still remain of an order 
of things fast passing away. Every 


Roman prince has the right, should he 
wish it, to be received at the foot of 
the great staircase of any house he 
honours with his presence by two 
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lackeys bearing lighted torches, who 
should escort him to the threshold of 
his hostess’s reception room. This is 
still done for cardinals on state occa- 
sions. Again, every prince has the 
right to, an1 still in fact has, a throne- 
room and throne in his palace, not for 
his own use, but for the Pope should 
he elect to visit him. In the first hall 
of a Roman palace a great shield, em- 
blazoned with the family arms, is 
affixed to the wall. A prince may 
surmount this with a canopy, beside 
which should stand the historic um- 
brella and cushion. Four marquises, 
and these only, the four Marchesi di 
Baldacchino, are entitled to these 
privileges, 

A good deal of natural confusion 
exists in the mind of the foreigner with 
regard to the different ranks and the 
distribution of titles in the Italian 
peerage. These in fact follow no 
general rule but depend in each case 
upon the patent of creation. Princely 
titles conferred by the Holy Roman 
Empire affect every member of the 
family equally ; titles conferred by 
the Pope, on the other hand, as a rule 
are restricted to the head of the 
family only. Thus in the Colonna 
family every member is a prince or 
princess ; among the Ruspoli, a papal 
creation, only the head of the eldest 
branch is legally a prince. In these 
latter cases, however, it is usual to 
give the eldest son one of the other 
family titles upon his marriage, and 
the same with the second son. Such 
an act is in the father’s option, but 
he is obliged to notify the assumptien 
of the title to the civil authorities. 
In the same way a certain amount 
of latitude is allowed him as to the 
title he uses himself, or grants to his 
sons. Prince Gaetani, for example, 
prefers to be known by the older title 
in his family, Duke of Sermoneta, 
bestowing that of Prince di Teano 
upon his eldest son. The titles Don 
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and Donna are only correctly used 
for the younger sons and daughters 
of princes and of the four Marchesi 
di Baldacchino, though they are often 
used for all the children of marquises. 

In the same way, the distribution 
of the titles of marquis, count, or 
baron among the various members 
of the family depends upon the terms 
of the original patent. In some cases 
every member bears the title, in 
others the head of the family only ; 
in the latter case, a cadet of the house 
would be styled Giovanni or Mare 
Antonio dei Principi N—, or dei Conti 
N— as the case might be, “John of 
the Princes So-and-So,” or “of the 
Counts So-and-so.” 

The distinction again between the 
patrician and the noble is one that 
is not understood by the foreigner. 
A patrician belongs by ancestral pre- 
scriptive right to the governing class 
of his province. The names of the 
patricians were ballotted annually, 
and one of the number chosen as 
prior or governor of the province. 
He is in fact and history of senatorial 
rank. In Rome the patrician families 
are called the Coscritti, an allusion 
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to the Padri Coscritti or Senators of 
the City, the old Patres Conscripti. 
Their number was limited and defined 
by a constitution of Benedict the 
Fourteenth, but later popes added 
new names. The patrician families 
are now sixty in number. The nobles, 
on the other hand, often owed their 
titles not only to the pope, but to 
their respective communes, which, 
until the one fount of honour was 
defined to be the Sovereign, frequently 
bestowed titles on their citizens. The 
popes have always conferred titles of 
nobility, as did the Holy Roman Em- 
pire, whose heir in this matter the 
popes claim to be. At present an 
Heraldic Commission is sitting in 
Rome to regulate the use of titles, 
many of which have been assumed 
for generations without any warrant. 
Henceforth every one will be called 
upon to prove his right to the title he 
bears, and it will be illegal for the 
communes to recognise it until he 
has done so. Foreign titles, and 


among them papal titles, will in all 
cases have to be ratified and allowed 
by the Sovereign of Italy. 

Hore MALuzson. 








“As long as my boat,” says Old 
Billy firmly, looking with pride upon 
the great pool at our feet. We have 
been speaking of certain legendary 
carp that lend romance to the place. 
Old Billy, it appears, has from time 
to time seen a colossal tail threshing 
the surface, and he will not permit 
himself to estimate the weight of the 
body to which it belongs. Old Billy 
is one of those grandly untruthful 
persons who will not occupy them- 
selves with the smaller statistics at 
all. The carp are undoubtedly there ; 
they are numerous; and they are as 
long as Old Billy’s boat: that is the 
thread of his discourse unravelled 
from the tangle of metaphor and 
illustration. ‘‘ Yow can’t catch ’em,” 
is his impolite conclusion ; ‘nor can 
nobody,” is his afterthought, dictated 
probably from interested motives, for 
have we not on sundry occasions given 
the old villain the wherewithal to buy 
beer? Even Old Billy recognises the 
unwisdom of particular charges of in- 
efficiency against the person who, for 
the time being, represents a day’s 
wage of unknown quantity. 

However, we are not prepared to 
quarrel with his assertion, partly 
because we have never been able of 
set purpose to catch carp anywhere, 
and partly because we are not quite 
convinced that these particular carp 
have existence other than theoretical. 
Twice have we been within measurable 
distance of belief; once when fishing 
for bream with a bunch of the larve 
of bluebottles (politely known as 


gentles, impolitely known as maggots) 
and we hooked something irresistible 
which ran out all our line and de- 
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stroyed it at leisure in the depths ; 
once again, when a stout new salmon- 
cast parted like cotton on the strike. 
But these events are of the now 
distant past, and time has induced 
wiser incredulity ; probably in both 
cases we hooked a pike, a circum- 
stance that often precedes angling 
misfortune. 

On this sharp winter morning it 
is somewhat out of place to speak 
of carp, and, but for Old Billy, we 
should not have done so, for we are 
intent on pike and pike only. Old 
Billy, however, must always ease his 
mind on that subject; in some obscure 
way he seems to think his own credit 
and reputation greatly increased by 
the presence in the pool of fish 
which are enormous and uncatchable ; 
possibly, too, he has some unrecog- 
nised vein of poetry in him which 
finds vent in frequent allusion to the 
wonders of the deep. Having dis- 
missed the carp, however, he brings 
the punt round to the landing-stage 
without further delay, and points 
with pride to the live-bait in the 
bucket ; finer live-bait, he says, you 
could not see anywhere; money, in 


fact could not buy them. Conceding 
the point as one which hardly 
demands emphasis (for Old Billy 


caught the live-bait himself, and we 
have fished with him before), we get 
into the punt and instruct him to 
push off. 

The pool is some eighty yards in 
width and some hundred and twenty 
in length, and it is in parts very 
deep,—bottomless, according to Old 
Billy. The great river which forms 
it here plunges over weir-beams for 
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the last time before it joins a river 
still greater a mile lower down, and 
it celebrates its last victory over the 
obstacles opposed to it by man in a 
fine turmoil of foam. Then the main 
current sweeps grandly across the 
pool to its channel below, leaving 
behind it two enormous eddies, one 
on each side. A finer pool for pike- 
fishing it would be impossible to con- 
ceive; the bottom is all of gravel, 
and the supply of fish seems inex- 
haustible No matter how many may 
be caught one day, the next finds the 
pool re-stocked, for it is the Mecca 
of all the pike in many miles of the 
river Severn. Of this fact Old Billy 
is well aware, and he regards the fish 
from a base matter-of-fact point of 
view ; his avowed object is always to 
kill as many as he can. That is why 
he desired us to fish with trimmers 
to-day, a suggestion which we sternly 
put away from us. Trimmers are, in 
the first place, an abomination. In 
the second place, they are large discs 
of cork painted on the outside white 
and on the other red; a stick runs 
through them, and a line is wound 
round them, and they are sent out 
with a live-bait to fish by themselves 
with the white side uppermost. When 
a pike takes the bait the trimmer 
turns over and becomes red ; then you 
go and chase it in a boat. The use 
of these things is reprehensible, but, 
—no, on second thoughts we will not 
speak of the fascination of the sport ; 
we will merely denounce them and so 
leave them. 

In his heart Old Billy despises us 
for sticking to the rod as good sports- 
men ought; but fish, he admits, we 
shall probably catch, for the water is 
right and the weather. There were 
a few degrees of frost last night and 
it is still cold. The amiable red sun 
that is now well up will make it a 
little less cold presently, but not 
much ; this December day he is more 
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for ornament than use. The air, 
however, is dry and there is no 
wind; this is the cold that makes 
one vigorous and does not induce 
shivering fits. It is in short as fair 
a day for winter fishing as could be 
wished. Old Billy paddles the punt 
out to the marks, if we may borrow 
a term from those that go down to 
the sea in ships, and sticks in his 
rypecks just at the head of the 
further eddy. For some unexplained 
reason most of the pike inhabit this 
part of the pool; it may be that the 
other eddy has less movement, and 
consequently has accumulated a little 
mud. .At any rate nine tenths of 
the pike taken in the pool are hooked 
in this eddy, and here we accordingly 
fish. We have a somewhat childish 
liking for a beautiful float, and the 
one we mean to use is large and fat, 
its upper part a rich crimson and its 
lower a deep green. We are well 
aware that it is conspicuous, and that 
the complete angler would be ashamed 
to attach a thing so monstrous to his 
line. Yet it is not so large as a 
trimmer, and its ruddy and cheerful 
countenance always seems emblematic 
of hope, even when the fish are least 
in the humour. Equally ruddy and 
cheerful are the three little pilot 
floats which we fasten above the 
other at intervals of eighteen inches. 
We use them ostensibly to keep the 
line from sinking, but really for 
westhetic effect; our line will not sink 
because it has been well greased in 
the manner known to dry-fly fisher- 
men, but the floats look pretty as 
they follow the big one in an obedient 
row. If the rod were long enough 
we should use more. Old Billy would 
not understand our refined pleasure 
in these minute things, so we do not 
trouble to explain them to him ; 
instead we dangle our snap-tackle 
before him, that he may put on a 
dace from the bucket. 
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While our floats are travelling 
down the eddy we have leisure to 
consider his appearance with more 
care. He is a very small man and 
extremely ancient, clean-shaven and 
with a face wrinkled like a winter- 
apple ; yet, small, ancient, and 
wrinkled though he be, he can paddle 
a heavy boat against a strong stream, 
can lend a hand with the seines when 
the salmon are running up the Severn, 
can pull up his eel-traps (no mean 
test of strength), and can carry a 
bucket full of water or fish as well 
as many a younger man. He is an 
astonishing example of what an open- 
air life will do for a sound constitu- 
tion. He will never see seventy 
again, though his age is a matter of 
speculation merely ; he himself is not 
informed on the point. So far as we 
can ascertain his principal article of 
nutrition is beer, and, though he does 
not stint himself therein, one would 
hardly think it a wholesome form of 
diet. Yet here he sits, this cold day, 
clad only in his blue jersey, patched 
trousers, and rubber boots, as hale and 
hearty as can be. Only once have 
we known him to be ill. We met 
him outside his favourite house of call 


looking thoughtful and somewhat 
troubled. We asked the reason of 
his dejection, and he complained 


somewhat bitterly that the doctor had 
knocked him off his beer. We en- 
quired why, and Old Billy said that 
the doctor had called it pneumonia ; 
had prescribed bed and simple fare, 
and generally trampled heedlessly on 
all the patient’s convictions. He had 
even said that Old Billy would die if 
he did not obey orders. We strongly 
advised him to fall in with the 
doctor’s views if he could see his way 
to do so, and to soften the unpleasing 
counsel gave him something for 
luxuries. He said he would think 
about it, and so soon as we were out 
of sight proceeded to do so,—in the 
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public-house. 


He consumed a regal 
quantity of his favourite beverage, 
and apparently drove out the pneu- 


monia. Since then he has had the 
poorest opinion of the medical pro- 
fession. 

“He’s under, master,” says Old 
Billy suddenly, recalling us from our 
scrutiny of himself. Sure enough the 
big float has disappeared, and the 
pilots are also vanishing one by one. 
We wind in our slack line and tighten 
on the fish, which we can tell at once 
is only a small one. He fights gamely 
enough for his size, but a two-pound 
jack is quickly mastered, and very 
soon he is over Old Billy’s great 
landing-net and lifted into the punt. 
The hooks are taken out without 
trouble, and we examine them to see 
that they have taken no hurt from 
the jack’s sharp teeth; suddenly we 
hear a sound of thumping and looking 
up we find that Old Billy is beating 
the unhappy little fish on the head 
with a bottle, the instrument he com- 
monly employs for dispatching pike. 
This is annvying ; we fully intended 
to put the little fellow back, for he is 
two pounds short of the size which 
we consider adequate. This we ex- 
plain with vigour, and command the 
miscreant to release his prey and 
return it to the water. Old Billy 
gives a final decisive blow and then, 
regarding the inanimate corpse with 
satisfaction, observes that it is too 
late. He has a theory that it is fatal 
to success to return the first fish of 
the day, however small; this he ex- 
plains at length, giving instances of 
the lamentable results of such weak- 
ness that have come under his notice. 
His practice, we regret to say, is to 
kill the small fish that come later in 
the day also. We have seen him in 
the proud possession of dead pike that 
could not have weighed a single 
pound. Mindful of this we give him 
very solemn warning of what will 
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happen if he does it again, and then 
turn to our fishing. 

Presently we have another run 
which results in the capture of a 
second pike of small dimensions ; this 
we rescue from the bottle with diffi- 
culty. Then for a full hour the float 
works round and round the eddy, 
down the main stream, and even 
round the other eddy without a touch. 
Old Billy snorts, and reminds us that 
he prophesied as much when we re- 
turned the second fish of the day ; 
it is peculiarly unlucky to return 
the second fish of the day. It cer- 
tainly does look as though something 
was wrong; it is now near mid-day 
and two runs from little fish are all 
we can boast of. Moreover we have 
no time to waste. It will be dark by 
four, and if we are to show anything 
like a decent basket we must work 
for it. Requesting Old Billy to 
modify his croaking, we reel in and 
take off our floats and snap-tackle 
replacing them with a spinning-trace 
weighted with a heavy lead. 

Our companion pours scorn on the 
idea of spinning; we shall catch 
nothing thus; we might possibly 
have caught something worth having 
with live-bait if we had not returned 
that fish; as it is we shall catch 
nothing anyhow. The idea seems to 
fill Old Billy with melancholy pleasure 
in spite of the fact that there is a 
price on the head of every pike over 
five pounds killed by us this day. 
The old man is often like this; if 
the mood seizes him he will not 
prophesy good concerning us but evil. 
We ascribe this to his having once 
found a dead human body in the 
river, a proud occurrence which is 
one of the landmarks of his life. 
Whenever he thinks of it he becomes 
solemn and prophesies evil in a tone 
of befitting seriousness. Afterwards 
he will, if allowed, relate the incident, 
dwelling with unction on the more 
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gruesome details. We do not en- 
courage the charnel-house talk, how- 
ever, but request him to put a bait 
on the spinning-flight for us. This 
he does extremely well in spite of 
his contempt for our policy; many 
decades of wicked life have taught 
him all there is to know about 
catching fish, and he is unrivalled 
at getting the perfect curve on 
a spinning - bait, an art that many 
fishermen never acquire at all. 
Practice will not do it alone; an 
unerring hand is needed as one of 
Nature’s gifts, and you must arrange 
the hooks right instinctively at the 
first attempt or your trouble will be 
vain; there can be no revision of 
your work, or you will destroy both 
bait and temper, and in the end 
produce nothing better than an un- 
seemly wobble. 

Old Billy’s bait spins beautifully 
as we can see by trying it close to 
the boat with a short line. Now we 
pull about thirty yards of line off the 
reel and coil it on the floor of the 
punt with some care so that there 
shall be no kinking. Kinking is one 
of the curses of the pike-fisher’s lot, 
but with reasonable precaution it can 
be avoided ; when one is in a boat 
one ought never to be troubled with 
it. The principal things to ensure 
are a clear space for the coils of line, 
well away from rowlocks, oars, and 
other hindrances, a sufficiency of 
swivels on the trace, and, last and 
most important, some power of self- 
restraint ; the bait must be swung 
and not hurled. Swing it quite 
gently and it will travel an immense 
distance by its own weight, picking 
the line up cleanly and gradually as 
it goes. Our thirty yards of line 
run out without let or hindrance and 
then, after giving the bait a second or 
two to sink nearly to the bottom, we 
begin to draw it in working it slowly 
with the rod between each draw of 
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the left hand. In deep water one 
can hardly spin too slowly. Old 
Billy watches us cynically. Mr. 
Jones, he observes, can throw his 
bait fifty or sixty yards. Evidently 
the dead body is still in his mind, 
and the tribute to Mr. Jones is not 
so important as it might seem. If 
the positions were reversed, and we 
were in the counting-house while Mr. 
Jones was in the punt, we doubt not 
that the fifty or sixty yards would 
be placed to our credit. 

Our thirty yards are sufficient for 
the day at any rate. Before the 
bait has travelled ten it is checked 
and we have that supreme sensation 
which makes spinning for pike so 
fascinating, the sensation of. being 
in contact with some mysterious 
power in the depths. It is not 
in the least like the sudden plunge 
of a large trout; the feeling 
for the first second or two is as 
though the river bed had suddenly 
become animate and had grasped the 
bait in firm hands. A kind of 
electric thrill is communicated from 
the fish to the fisherman, and informs 
him at once that he is not fast in 
stump or weed; occasionally, it is 
true, he may for an instant think 
that a weed is a fish, but the real 
thing is never to be mistaken. After 
the first few seconds of resistance the 
pike begins to realise his predicament, 
and he fights in sullen wrath. For 
quite a long time we cannot recover 
any line, and even have to concede 
some yards as he bores steadily out 
into the strong current. The firm 
strain tells, however, at last and we 
get him after several rushes nearly 
up to the boat, till we can see his 
olive back about three feet below the 
surface. The sight of the punt, how- 
ever, rouses him to new efforts; down 
he goes again with tremendous power 
and is under us before we can realise 
it. In a second he will be round 
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one of the rypecks and free as water. 
In these circumstances there is but 
one thing to do; we plunge the 
point of the rod right down into the 
water and hold him as hard as we 
possibly can. Now he must either 
break or yield, and fortunately he 
chooses, or cannot but choose, to 
yield. We bring him back to the 
right side, the net is under him in 
an instant and he is in the boat, as 
pretty a seven-pounder as could be 
seen in a year’s fishing. He is short 
and thick, his olive sides touched 
with a hint of yellow, a typical 
Severn pike; he will eat, we give 
our word for it, as well as any Severn 
salmon. He has taken a minute 
for each of his seven pounds to 
land, which gives some idea of his 
fighting qualities. It has been our 
experience that pike of between 
seven and ten pounds often give more 
sport than far heavier fish. They 
play with more dash as a rule. A 
big pike seems to make the error, 
not unknown among big nations, of 
under-rating the forces opposed to him; 
but he has not the advantage possessed 
by them of being able to learn from 
his mistakes. Old Billy has by now 
used his bottle with effect, and is 
looking at us without guile. “ Didn’t 
I say as youd catch something, 
master?” he demands. The incident 
of the dead body has faded from his 
memory, and he is sanguine once more. 

Our next thought is luncheon, 
which we must consume in haste, for 
only another hour or two of daylight 
remain, and we hope to catch at least 
another brace of fish. Old Billy de- 
clines to trifle with sandwiches ; he 
has obeyed our instructions to provide 
himself with what he needs, and he 
indicates the half-gallon jar which is 
his constant companion on fishing 
excursions. We are glad to see, how- 
ever, that he has also brought some 
bread and cheese. 














While we eat he relates various 
marvels that he has seen and known. 
His favourite story is of the enthusi- 
astic fisherman and the great pike 
which was supposed to have its home 
in the river above the weir. The 
usual way of fishing the river is to 
trail a spinning bait forty or fifty 
yards behind a boat, and in the course 
of a day five or six miles of water 
will be covered twice. The great 
pike in question was said to live in a 
deep reed-lined reach about four miles 
away, and was estimated at twenty 
pounds. Well, one day old Billy was 
rowing the boat with two fishermen in 
it who had made up their minds to 
catch the big one. The weather was 
just right; the baits were all that 
could be wished; all things were 
favourable. As the boat approached 
the monster’s haunt all hearts beat 
more quickly, and when, just in the 
right place, one of the rods bent to 
a heavy weight the excitement was 
intense. Backwards and forwards 
across the river surged the fish, fight- 
ing with great power though not with 
the dash of a salmon, and all three 
were convinced that they had got him 
at last. Old Billy is of opinion that 
it was some hours before they got the 
enemy up to the boat, but that is 
probably an exaggeration. Up to 
the boat they got it eventually, how- 
ever, and even then it could not be 
seen nor could the angler force it to 
the surface. Old Billy fortunately 
had his biggest landing net, a mon- 
strous thing four feet in diameter with 
a long pole as handle, and he deter- 
mined to try and scoop the fish out. 
To his joy he succeeded in netting it 
and then the united efforts of the 
three were brought to bear and they 
lifted out—an enormous fish-kettle. 
The utensil had been caught in the 
handle by one of the triangles, and 
had naturally offered great resistance 
to the rod, swinging from side to side 
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in the current in the most lifelike 
way. If the angler had not been 
using the strongest of tackle he would 
never have landed it. Even old Billy 
was deceived, he admits; and he even 
went so far as to look for the fish 
inside the kettle, but it was not 
there. 

By this time we have made an end 
of eating and begin to fish again. 
But curiously enough the spinning 
dace attracts no more pike to the 
net, though we get one half-hearted 
run from a small fish which just 
touches the bait and leaves it. A 
precious hour is spent in vain and we 
can see that Old Billy's mind, for lack 
of occupation, is travelling back to 
the dead body once more. Soon he 
will begin to croak. This must be 
averted somehow, and we try a new 
device which has often served us well 
in this pool before. We take off the 
gimp trace, and replace it by another of 
stout gut to which we attach a Devon 
minnow of a nondescript yellow 
colouring and two and a half inches 
long. Old Billy of course protests, 
assuring us that “them things is no 
good,” but we persevere and are at 
once justified for we get a nice five- 
pound fish at the second cast. There- 
upon Old Billy asks us again to 
remember that he said we should 
catch fish to-day. Before very long 
we are fast in another which is also 
safely landed, but which has unfortu- 
nately played havoc with our bait. 
The sharp teeth have practically de- 
stroyed the dressing of the hooks, and 
it would not be safe to trust the 
chances of a third encounter. We 
have not another Devon of the right 
size and colour with us, so we put on 
a spoon-bait for the last half-hour, 
greatly to the dissatisfaction of Old 
Billy who has no sort of belief in 
spoon-baits. This time he may be 
right for we only catch one three- 
pound fish, which we return hastily 
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before he can get at it with the bottle. 
By now it is freezing again and the 
sun has set, so we decide that we 
have had enough. Old Billy pulls up 
his rypecks and we return to the 
landing stage. 

We have a brace and a half of 
decent fish to show, so we have not 
cone so badly. Old Billy disregards 
the forms of thankgiving, as we hand 
him his day’s wage and something 
over, but again begs us to remember 
that he said we should catch fish. 
We should, he adds, have caught 
more if we had not returned the 
small ones. With that he packs our 
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four pike for us into the long rush 
basket, and hastens away to the Black 
Bear, while we walk off in the oppo- 
site direction. This evening he will 
describe to an admiring and credulous 
audience the complete failure that 
attended our efforts, until he himself 
grasped the rod and showed us how 
it should be done. By closing time 
he will have caught all the six fish 
that entered the landing-net this day. 
But we forgive Old Billy his little 
weaknesses. The only complaint we 
would make about him is that his 
company has made a short winter day 
seem still shorter. 

H. T. 8. 




















THE 


In days when even young ladies 
improve their minds by “ Child-Study,” 
and stories of unpleasant children, told 
in a cacophonous dialect, find a ready 
sale, a brief account of some children 
of a race as yet little studied may per- 
haps be welcome. The children here 
to be described were members of that 
section of the Syrian race which lives 
in some parts of the Kurdish moun- 
tains and, being Christian, from time 
to time receives from the Kurds atten- 
tions similar to those which they pay 
tothe Armenians. Most of them were 
members of the school maintained by 
the English Mission at Urmi in Persia, 
but they came from mountain villages 
in different parts of Kurdistan. 

The Syrian school-boy is in many 
ways utterly unlike the English mem- 
ber of his species, and has faults which 
in the latter would inevitably inspire 
contempt and dislike; yet Englishmen, 
who still retain some of the feelings 
imbibed at English schools, find them- 
selves drawn into an unexpected ad- 
miration for these strangely different 
beings, although as schoolboys or 
schoolmasters in England, they may 
have felt no great inclination to rhap- 
sodise over their companions or pupils. 
It is worth while to compare the two 
types, for the contrast suggests criti- 
cisms which are perhaps not unseason- 
able at this time. 

Let us begin with the most obvious 
differences. The Syrian boy shows 


no interest whatever in athletics, and, 
if his pastors would let him alone, 
would gladly spend his afternoons in 
producing beautiful writing or sit in 
the sun (or for that matter in the 
snow) and talk leisurely about trifles. 
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When for his health’s sake he is turned 
out to walk or play football, he submits 
with a good grace, and as his blood 
warms with exercise he becomes lively 
enough. But he never takes the game 
seriously, and is rather relieved when 
he is allowed to stop. Even a race 
fails to excite him much. When we 
held athletic sports, a few boys only 
were caught by the spirit of emulation 
and ran their hardest. One, who came 
in second in two races, did all he knew 
and took his defeat hard, for he is a 
boy with a touch of the devil in him, 
a devil not always white. But the 
rest did not exert themselves, and said 
afterwards unblushingly, “ We did not 
know how good the prizes were, or we 
would have run harder.” 

Again, the Syrian boy, like his elders, 
is not ashamed of lying or even of tale- 
bearing, the vilest of all offences in the 
eyes of an English boy. And his hu- 
mility will be found by the same critic 
no less contemptible. He says “thank 
you,” when he has been flogged; he 
addresses his masters with the deerest 
respect, and appears to feel it; he is 
ready to ask for any favour which he 
thinks he can get, and shows no exces- 
sive gratitude when he receives it ; he 
is usually orderly in form, and even out 
of it strangely quiet ; he sits or walks 
about sedately, when English boys 
would be playing a noisy game. So soon 
as his childhood is over he begins to 
think of propriety, both in conversation 
and appearance, and though his coat 
may be ragged, he is particular that the 
stuff and the fashion shall not be un- 
worthy of his rank. If he is of good 
birth or position, he walks with be- 
coming dignity and does not forget 
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himself in conversation. Yet noblesse 
oblige, and the best born are usually 
the best mannered. One young man 
of high descent, though too great even 
to speak much or to show much interest 
in any subject, addressed you (if he 
spoke at all) with such a noble cour- 
tesy that you could not but feel grate- 
ful for his condescension. 

But, stranger than all this, the 
Syrian boy is often pious, and that 
not only in his habits, but in his con- 
versation. Not that as a rule he in- 
troduces religious topics, or discourses 
of his religious experiences ; that un- 
wholesome species of piety is not native 
to him, but expressions of reverence 
and allusions to sacred things come up 
spontaneously in conversation, and he 
avows religious motives without shy- 
ness. If asked his objection to this 
or that action, he will often say simply 
that it is “sin”; and on one occa- 
sion a small boy rebuked his English 
master for killing “God’s creatures” 
without due cause. 

But religion shows itself in other 
forms. At seasons of fasting a notice 
is put up in the school of the English 
Mission at Urmi to the effect that no 
boy may “do complete fast,” that is, 
fast entirely for a day or more, with- 
out special permission. Such a notice 
would undoubtedly surprise the boys 
of an English public school; but it was 
necessary there. During Lent and 
other long fasts the Syrians abstain 
entirely from any kind of animal food, 
and at certain seasons it is not uncom- 
mon to abstain from both food and 
drink for one day or more. Even boys 
often do this of their own accord. 

Sometimes this is done from a reli- 
gious or quasi-religious motive in order 
to subdue the flesh or to acquire merit. 
This last motive has one curious abuse. 
A man fasts against his enemy with 
an idea that by so doing he will bring 
misfortune upon him, whether because 
his newly acquired merit m kes his 
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prayers for his destruction more effica- 
cious, or not, I should not like to say; 
but it is to be hoped that he does not 
put this blasphemous explanation of 
his action before himself so clearly as 
that. A boy at the school having 
quarrelled with another, who shared 
his mess, fasted in this manner, but 
he was probably more moved by un- 
reasoning rage and dislike of sharing 
his enemy’s mess, than by a definite 
purpose of doing himharm. Of course 
not every Syrian would be guilty of 
this monstrous abuse, but the idea of 
acquiring merit for innocent purposes 
is strongly rooted in most of them. 

But Syrian boys will fast for less 
serious reasons. At a certain season 
boys and young men, who are turning 
their thoughts to marriage, will some- 
times abstain from meat and drink for 
three days in succession, in order that 
they may learn who is destined to be 
their wife. On the evening of the 
third day they roast grains of wheat 
and eat them, sprinkled with salt, before 
going to bed. They will then, it is not 
unnaturally supposed, dream of being 
thirsty, and their destined bride will 
appear and give them to drink. The 
ways of dreams are erratic, but it is 
very probable that this belief receives 
confirmation enough to keep it current, 
if such beliefs need confirmation. The 
dreamer may well have some inkling 
beforehand who the bride will be, for 
she will probably come from his own 
or some neighbouring village, and of a 
family matched in wealth and position 
with his own ; and thus the choice is 
limited. 

Even in his work the same trait 
breaks through. He shows more in- 
terest in his divinity lesson than in 
most others, and if he has not more 
love of abstract theology than an 
English schoolboy, he veritably re- 
joices in stories with an edifying moral, 
and will ask for it if it be not supplied 
by his teacher. He is even capable of 
























extracting it for himself, though his 
interpretation is sometimes unexpected. 
The parable of the Prodigal Son, as in- 
terpreted by one Syrian boy, is intended 
to convey the lesson that when you 
have gone to a far country and spent 
all your money, you must come home 
as quickly as possible and get some 
more. Again, the Syrian boy attends 
his church-services with more apparent 
zest than an English schoolboy or 
undergraduate will attend his chapel. 
Prolonged services at midnight or in 
the small hours, such as are frequently 
required by the rules of his Church, 
appear to be a source of real pleasure. 
He looks forward to them as a treat. 
This is doubtless not altogether from 
piety, for in a simple and monotonous 
life such things may well be a recrea- 
tion. To most pious people in England 
such a frame of mind is almost shock- 
ing. There are still many who attend 
services and pray regularly from a 
sense of duty, but it probably occurs 
to few to regard either exercise as a 
pleasure; what English child at least 
would ever do so? 

In other parts of his work, how- 
ever, the Syrian is less far removed 
from his Western brother. He has 
as little interest in it as the average 
public schoolboy, and if possible he 
is even more averse from using his 
intelligence, though to atone for this 
he has an astounding memory and 
great docility. In training some boys 
to act a play, we had no difficulty 
in making them learn their parts, but 
much in persuading them that it was 
necessary to understand them. They 
repeated verbatim the errors of their 
manuscript copies and were happy, 
though the sentence became meaning- 
less. When corrected, or urged to 
greater vivacity, they reproduced 
faithfully the accent and gesture used 
by their coach in reciting the passage, 
and then lapsed into their own manner. 
In this there was as much shyness as 
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stupidity, and perhaps a feeling of 
propriety as well. The written word 
is so awe-inspiring that it is almost 
an irreverence to deliver it with ex- 
pression, even though it be intended 
for diversion. They delivered the 
words of this farce in the same 
reverential monotone sometimes em- 
ployed at home in reading the Scrip- 
ture. 

Their sense of propriety showed 
itself more clearly in another way. 
Unfortunately a donkey was required 
for one of the scenes, and no one 
would undertake the part. They all 
“shamed.” Almost by violence we 
secured a representative at each re- 
hearsal, but no one would undertake 
the part twice. To remove their 
scruples one of us became donkey for 
the nonce, and then propriety took 
another form. The actor who had to 
ride the donkey “ shamed” so much 
to see his revered Rabbi in such an 
undignified posture, that for a long 
time he refused to mount. And even 
this desperate expedient failed. The 
stigma still clung to the donkey, and 
I am informed that when the play is 
acted next year, he will be transformed 
into a camel or buffalo, which, it 
would seem, are more honourable 
beasts. 

Thus far we have sketched the 
Syrian boy in the traits where he 
most contrasts with the English. He 
is averse from athletics, docile and 
respectful to his elders and teachers, 
quiet in demeanour, studious of pro- 
priety, courteous, pious, somewhat 
given to tale-bearing and lying. The 
contrast is the more striking because 
he must be compared not with the 
public schoolboy, who has usually 
some sense of decency and good 
manners and is occasionally even 
too docile, but rather with the Board 
School youth ; for in outward circum- 
stances his parents are at least as 
poor, and by Western standards less 
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educated. Then indeed the contrast 
is forcible. These soft-voiced, courte- 
ous beings have little resemblance to 
the discordant mob of self-assertive 
and irreverent savages which issues 
daily from our schools. And how the 
English boy will despise him, this 
priggish, sneaking, spiritless creature, 
who does not care for games ! 

But let him wait a little and see 
the other side of the picture. This 
same unathletic boy, who finds foot- 
ball an unmeaning exertion, will make 
nothing of a twelve hours’ walk up to 
his home in the mountains, though he 
has to ford a breast-high torrent on 
the way. He will go out in any 
weather with nothing to cover him 
but a little cotton stuff; he will 
trudge through deep snow for hours 
unmurmuring, and he will walk with 
unconcern up and down precipices at 
which an English head reels. He 
swims well, and bathes, when he can, 
several times a day in an icy and 
rushing stream. He rides anything, 
whenever he has the chance, and can 
throw a stone hard and very straight. 
Though he fears devils, which he be- 
lieves to be common in his country, 
he has no fear of man nor of any kind 
of beast. Every time he makes a 
journey in the mountains he has to 
run the gauntlet among hostile Kurds, 
and does so without shrinking. Not 
rarely the boys are stopped and robbed, 
or perhaps held prisoner on their way 
to school. One of them was held up 
by a Kurd who was at feud with his 
uncle. ‘“ You are the nephew of so- 
and-so,” said the Kurd in a friendly 
manner, and was going to keep him 
prisoner ; but the boy, who knew the 
man had a feud with his uncle, was 
not to be caught napping, and glibly 
gave a false name and genealogy, 
explaining that he himself had been 
left behind at a place higher up; where- 
upon the Kurd believed him and let 
him go. And when the Syrian boy 
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has come down to the plain among 
unfriendly Mahommedans, he shows 
no fear of them. The boys at Urmi 
frequently get into trouble for beard- 
ing men in the bazaar. In a letter 
received not long ago from Van, where 
the English Mission has just opened 
a school for the Syrians on the 
Turkish side, I learnt that the school- 
boys from the mountains, who number 
just twenty, have been beating the 
Armenian boys in the town for 
laughing at their mountain dress. The 
Armenians, of whom there are some 
thousands in the town, have gone to 
their fathers, and these have come 
with complaints to the Mission. It 
is specially mentioned that one 
Armenian boy of sixteen complained 
that he had been beaten by a cer- 
tain Syrian, whose age may be ten 
or twelve. 

Certainly the Syrian boy is not 
averse from fighting, and not inclined 
to put up with an affront. He does 
not know how to box, it is true, but 
he makes very effective use of sticks 
and stones, and sometimes of his 
dagger. Such fighting is serious work, 
and it is well that Syrians are good- 
tempered. If a quarrel arises it is 
usually due to some old-standing feud, 
not to ill-temper. Boys seem to 
quarrel less among themselves than 
with us; partly, perhaps, because 
they have little to quarrel about. 
Young boys’ quarrels most often 
spring out of games, and the Syrian 
seldom cares enough about his to 
quarrel over them. When he is a 
little older the boy will probably 
have a taste of more serious fight- 
ing and add the rifle to his list of 
weapons ; and his opponents will be 
Kurds. 

Then with all animals, wild or tame, 
he is at home, and handles them 
fearlessly. He faces huge village. 
dogs with complete composure, and 
defeats them with well-aimed stones ; 
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he can herd buffaloes, and bang them 
over the head adroitly if they are 
refractory, and when he is at home 
in the summer he often spends much 
of his time on the mountains with 
sheep or goats. To all these things 
he has been brought up from infancy 
and he takes them as a matter of 
course, but none the less they are 
not to be done without some skill 
and nerve. These and the like, with 
perhaps a little hunting thrown in, 
are his outdoor pursuits, and in them 
he finds exercise enough. Even ex- 
citement is not wanting; Kurds may 
perhaps come down on the sheep, or 
more often a wolf, and then there 
will be a hunting. Failing that, he 
may at least start a hare or a part- 
ridge, and pursue it with stones, not 
always unsuccessfully. 

Thus after all our English school- 
boy will find he cannot quite despise 
the unathletic Syrian, for all his 
distasteful and un-English ways. 
Though he may lie and even beg, he 
is not lacking in manliness. If you 
meet him on common ground you will 
not find him a weak antagonist. If 
you would vie with him in endurance 
of fatigue or of heat and cold, he will 
leave you exhausted by the way; if 
in endurance of hunger, you will be 
fainting before he feels a qualm. If 
you venture to try a fall with him, 
you will need to be strong, for an 
insignificant boy will make nothing 
of a weight that a well-grown English- 
man can hardly lift. In courage you 
will scarcely claim to be his superior. 
Yet there is one point in which 
Syrians, both boys and men, fall short 
of English in manliness. They can 
bear pain with fortitude, but in sick- 
ness they are ludicrously nervous and 
cowardly. But then the uneducated 
in all countries are apt to be 
frightened about themselves, if they 
are once persuaded that they are ill. 
To all such persons sickness is a 
No. 539.—vo.. xc. 
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mysterious thing, and any old wife’s 
tale of dreadful cases like their own 
may be true. The few common and 
familiar complaints they take coolly 
enough ; it is the unknown possibility 
which terrifies. 

We have now, I hope, convinced 
our British boy that the Syrian is 
a being worthy of his respect. But 
no schoolboy will ever realise why he 
so much wins upon the grown English- 
man; and no mere description or 
catalogue of his qualities can make 
the reason plain. 

Perhaps the secret, or part of it, is 
that, though he is manly, he keeps 
the spirit of a child. He is more 
simple and naive than the European 
boy. The English boy, at least when 
he has left home for school, very soon 
loses himself and becomes an artificial 
being. He speaks and acts, not as 
Nature prompts him, but as the con- 
ventions of his school demand. He 
is always playing to an audience of 
his school-fellows, present or imagined. 
His standards and his ideas are con- 
tracted to the scope of their narrow 
code. 

Now the Syrian boy has not this 
monotonous stamp upon him, for 
schools are too few and irregular to 
have an independent character. As 
a rule the boys in the village schools 
live at home, and even the school at 
Urmi only meets for half the year. 
Thus the boys are home-bred and 
therefore more natural. Homes, it 
is true, have their conventions and 
traditions, and Syrians, as we have 
seen, are strict observers of etiquette ; 
but happily boys in all countries are 
not too much swayed by the opinions 
of their elders, though they are abject 
slaves to the code of their equals in 
age. Thus home-training makes for 
freedom. It is true that the Syrian 
boy has much reverence for his elders, 
but this does not make him a mere 
echo of them, as the English boy is 
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of his companions ; for after all he is 
young, and they are old. Yet their 
influence is seen. While he is still 
young he has the manners of a grown 
man, and something of his gravity ; 
but this is rather a grace than a 
blemish. The gravity is a little sad, 
for it means that he has felt the 
cares of life early, and life with the 
Syrian mountaineers is hard. The 
boy thinks and talks, not of games, 
but of sowing and reaping, of the 
prospects of the harvest, of his sheep, 
and of dangers from wolves and Kurds, 
and he shows a somewhat too keen 
interest in the prices of things. 
Nevertheless, he is after all a cheerful 
being, though in a quieter way than 
English boys ; at most times he wears 
a smiling face and enjoys his small 
pleasures and diversions thoroughly. 

And though he does not care for 
athletics, he has some amusements of 
his own. Of these the most energetic 
is one very like prisoner’s base in 
principle; another, played by small 
boys, resembles hop-scotch. And he 
plays a kind of fox and goose, which 
he calls wolves and sheep, with 
pebbles on the ground ; and he makes 
good use of his bow-catapult. Then 
he has his dancing and singing, and 
the mumming and other customary 
amusements peculiar to certain fes- 
tivals, Of these the mumming de- 
serves a more explicit mention. A 
party of boys disguise themselves in 
various grotesque fashions, and give 
themselves fancy names. They do 
not, so far as I could learn, represent 
any fixed set of characters, and their 
performance is for the most part mere 
gibbering and dancing, but there is 
one constant feature. One member 
of the party is the owner of a camel 
or some other beast (composed of two 
boys) which is led round to each of 
the spectators in turn and always 
dies at his feet. Then the owner 


bewails his loss pitifully and explains 
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that the dead beast is his only posses- 
sion and he is a ruined man unless it 
can be restored to life by “ medicine.” 
Medicine means a dole of small 
change, and till this appears the 
animal remains dead and the owner 
weeps. Then it recovers, to die again 
at the feet of the next wealthy 
spectator. Sometimes the entertain- 
ment is varied and embellished, and 
there is really good acting. One boy, 
personating a Jew, the owner of a 
bullock, did the part to perfection ; 
the bargaining, the protestation, the 
humility, the cunning, were all given 
delightfully. 

Such simple pleasures as these the 
Syrian enjoys boyishly and _light- 
heartedly. Yet for all that he is 
grave, and his gravity is part of his 
charm. It seems strange that having 
begun by bringing forward his sim- 
plicity and childishness, we have so 
far done our best to prove him pre- 
maturely sedate and old-fashioned ; 
but yet the first assertion was true. 
His demeanour may be grave and the 
subjects of his thoughts not childish, 
but he thinks and talks of them with 
the simplicity of a child. He differs 
from his elders not in manner but in 
absence of reserve and self-conscious- 
ness. Though not by any means over- 
talkative, he is full of curiosity about 
the strange ways of your Western 
country, and ready to tell you about 
his own. And when he has told you 
about his mountains and how much 
more delightful they are than the 
plain ; how good the air is, how cool 
and sweet the springs, how fine the 
honey and mesta (curds) are, how 
plentiful and green the pastures, how 
big the walnut-trees grow, and what 
wonderful flowers and birds there are 
there ; then his heart begins to warm, 
and out will come scraps of his beliefs 
and feelings, his principles and his 
sage opinions. If he is but warmed 
enough, he will even forget the 
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politeness which normally prevents 
him from saying things unpleasant 
to his hearer, and so speak out more 
frankly than his elders ever will. It 
is then that you hear of the flying 
dragon which once pursued his uncle, 
and of the strange beast that lives 
in a certain lake; or you are told 
what things are “sin”; or you learn 
his views upon improvements from 
Europe or even upon European poli- 
tics. And on these last two points 
his untaught opinion is sometimes 
wiser than his father’s. One young 
philosopher declared that the customs 
of every country are the best for it, 
and it is a pity to import strange 
ones from elsewhere. 

Of superstitious beliefs, magic and 
daiwi (mischievous spirits) he is not 
quite so ready to speak. Of course it 
is understood that magic is a reality 
and commonly practised, and that 
there are daiwi of many kinds haunt- 
ing all places and naturally most 
active at night. But as I heard only 
one or two stories of their doings, I 
could not learn anything of their 
nature and powers, except that they 
are @ common cause of disease and 
other mischief to man and beast and 
crop. Of ghosts I could hear nothing, 
though I think that one friend, some- 
what older than a boy, whom I ques- 
tioned, would not have concealed a 
knowledge of ghosts, if he had had it. 
All he could tell me was that the 
spirits of Mussulmans frequently pass 
into dogs, but he had never heard 
that souls of Christians did so. I 
failed to ascertain exactly how dogs 
so possessed aro to be distinguished 
from others, but it seems that they 
are given to howling at night and 
disappear mysteriously. Some grave- 
yards too are known to be haunted, 
inasmuch as strange sounds may be 
heard there at night; and elsewhere 
the dead make their presence known 
by crying and whistling. My friend 
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himself had heard such sounds as a 
boy, while he was watching horses in 
a lonely place. He was sure that no 
one was near who could have made 
them, and so there could be no doubt 
that they were supernatural. But 
this was all; the visible, sheeted, 
ghost of the West seems to be un- 
known, or at least not to be common. 

The daiwi perhaps take his place. 
Of them I heard this story told in 
a mountain village. There were two 
brothers, shepherds, one of whom 
spent his nights up at the mountain 
sheep-fold with the flock. The other 
brother noticed that he was growing 
pale and troubled, and asked him 
what the reason was. At last he 
told him that every night when he 
was up in the zwma, a man came in 
and, sitting down on the other side of 
the fire, began to imitate all that he 
did ; when he tried to catch him he 
always disappeared. The brother 
listened and told him what to do. 
He was to go up to the zuma and 
take with him two bowls. One of 
them he was to fill with water and 
place beside himself, the other, filled 
with oil, on the other side of the fire. 
When the man came, he was to take 
up the bowl of water and pour it over 
himself, and then draw a brand from 
the fire and begin to dry himself with 
it. All this he did as his brother 
told him. At night his visitor came 
and sat down as usual, and when the 
man poured the bowl of water over 
his head, he poured the oil over his ; 
when the man began to dry himself 
with a fire-brand, the stranger fol- 
lowed his example. Then the oil 
caught light and he began to burn 
and rushed from the hut screaming. 
As he ran down the valley, all the 
other daiwi (for of course he was 
a daiwa) ran out to see what had 
happened, but he only kept on crying, 
“T did it myself, I did it myself.” 
The likeness of this cry to the answer 
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of Polyphemus to his brother Cyclopes 
is curious, and lovers of folk-lore may 
decide if it is more than accidental. 
As the daiwa in the story spoke 
Kurdish, it is to be presumed that 
the narrator had it from a Kurd, and 
Kurds have no literature. Still the 
incident might have come from a 


professional story-teller, though I 
never heard of any visiting the 
mountains. 


But folk-lore and daiwi have not 
much to do with the character of 
Syrian boys, except that they believe 
in them, and this belief is typical of 
their frame of mind. In spite of the 
contact with hard needs which too 
easily gives them a practical bent, 
they still live in a world of wonder 
at an age when Western children 
have been stuffed with shallow science 
and know that nothing is really won- 
derful or mysterious except the clever- 
ness of man in finding out his own 
greatness and in making motor-cars. 
And this simplicity of mind does keep 
the Syrian boy essentially young, and 
makes converse with him pleasant to 
a fatigued European. It is true that 
his elders have it too, but simplicity 
is more comely in a boy than in a 
grown man, at least such simplicity 
as this. The simplicity which indeed 
becomes old age, is not conspicuous in 
the Syrian elder, for his ways are 
usually tortuous. 

Of the courtesy and gallant bearing 
of these boys, and of the beauty of 
the faces of some and their well-built 
forms it would be vain to speak, for 
such things cannot be conveyed in 
words; but there is yet one other 
trait which endears them to an English 
companion. They have not yet 
learned to be ashamed of their feel- 
ings or of expressing them frankly. 
Here we hide affection under a surly 
manner, and if we have a gracious 
thing to say, we hurry over it in 
embarrassment and put it as gruffly 
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as we Can. 


English boys are even 
more shame-faced than men; but the 
Syrian expresses his feelings in simple 
words and is not ashamed. Phrases 


in common use illustrate this. No 
doubt the force of them has been 
worn away by usage, and something 
must be put down to courtesy and the 
wish to please, but yet their use is 
pleasant and bespeaks a simple-minded 
people. The custom of signing a 
letter to a friend, “remain in peace, 
from your true lover so-and-so,” may 
sometimes be inconvenient or lead to 
insincerity, but not always. An 
Englishman would often sooner die 
than use it, or an equivalent expres- 
sion, though he may know that it 
would be truer and more natural than 
the absurd “ sincerely yours” which is 
all he dares to write. We are too 
cowardly ; we flatter ourselves that 
we are hating insincerity, when we 
are only afraid of ignoble ridicule, 
though it be our own. We make the 
world colder than it need be, and it 
is none too warm. There is insin- 
cerity among Syrians, as elsewhere, 
and their goodly phrases are not 
always to be taken incautiously, but 
the humbug is no harder to detect 
because he expresses himself more 
gracefully, and he is rather less offen- 
sive. And self-respecting Syrians are 
not too profuse in expressions of affec- 
tion or respect ; they only say natu- 
rally what we should say if we were 
less self-conscious. Self-respect will 
keep any man from insincere profes- 
sions, whatever the customs of his 
country may be. 

It is Christmas-tide as I write, and 
most of us have been sending letters 
to our friends and kinsfolk; and 
unless we are very unfortunate, there 
will be some among these whom we 
unfeignedly love and admire, or even 
revere. But who, among the male 
half of us at least, has ventured to 
express any such feeling, except, and 
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that rarely, to his nearest of kin? If 
he even dares to suggest it indirectly, 
he is unusually bold. To the man 
whose welfare we desire with all our 
hearts, we express our good-will by 
wishing him (vainest of all words) 
a “merry Christmas,” knowing, as 
likely as not, that the wish is a 
mockery. If we were Syrians, we 
might at least wish “that his feast 
might be blessed” ; or rather it would 
not be a wish but a prayer, and if we 
desired to add something more ex- 
plicit, we should not fear to do so. 
But such expressions of feeling come 
hard to English lips and pens, and 
perhaps we do well to refrain from 
them and keep to our own absurd 
and frigid phrases, for we know how 
to give value to hints, and when we 
venture beyond them, our words grow 
clumsy and unnatural. 

Yet it is to be regretted even on 
literary grounds that we are so 
tongue-tied. Poets, and even prose- 
writers, have sometimes deep feelings 
to express, and when these are per- 
sonal, the English writer is puzzled. 
He has lost the habit of expressing 
them directly and simply, and if he 
attempts to do so, he falls, from inex- 
perience, into extravagance or bathos ; 
or more often he involves his thoughts 
in tangled metaphors and allusions. 
It is not the search for novelty alone 
that has perverted English prose, but 
the habit of excessive reserve. We 
cannot write simply because we lack 
courage. 

But it is cruel to make the poor 
Syrian boy responsible for a disserta- 
tion upon English style. Of style in 
his own language he has no concep- 
tion. The learned Syrian believes 
style to consist in the introduction of 
rare and archaic words, or, at best, 
in the exclusion of words borrowed 
from Turkish or Persian. The boy 
has never heard that there is such 
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a thing as style at all. To him that 
book is well written which is written 
in a fair hand, and the more advanced 
critics of his nation rate penmanship 
at least as high as correctness of style. 
In respect to matter merit consists in 
abundance of edifying or shrewd 
observations, and of stories with an 
obvious moral. 

All these things are of a piece, and 
bespeak a simple-minded, not to say 
a childish people, and prove again 
that these boys are simple-minded for 
all their gravity. Such simplicity 
becomes boys better than men, and it 
must be confessed that even in boys 
it sometimes approaches _ silliness. 
But far more often it is charming, 
and in the Syrian it is redeemed by 
shrewdness and manliness. If his 
speeches and his questions sometimes 
suggest, and the reader may have felt 
it, the good boy of the Sunday School 
books, the resemblance is only in 
manner, and vanishes if you see him 
in the flesh. The most irresistibly 
winning of all Syrian boys, whose 
voice and manner would overcome 
Rhadamanthus,'! was the same who 
fasted against his messmate and when 
reproved for so doing, defied his mas- 
ters, and who at times, as when he 
lost his races, could look considerably 
more satanic than seraphic. And of 
course he knew that it was Satan’s 
doing; even a grown up Syrian knows 
that, and will admit as much when he 
is repentant. Let us hope, therefore, 
that he will know how to defeat him, 
and leave him and his companions 
engaged in that necessary task. 

F. R. Earp. 


' Witness the fact that he obtained the 
loan of a favourite split-cane fly-rod with 
its gear, though I knew he had never 
handled a rod before. It is a singular 
— of Syrian handiness that in several 

ays he did no mischief beyond the loss of 
an old trace, though the river-bank is beset 
with trees. 











Mr. Bacenor devoted a chapter of 
his Puysics anp Potitics to the mak- 
ing of a nation ; and among the forces 
working to that end he emphasised 
the influence exerted by the charac- 
ter of the first comers to a country. 
These set the pace, so to speak, to 
which all who subsequently arrive 
must conform ; and this, in the early 
perplexities of a new environment, 
they are very apt to do without 
hesitation. The first comers have 
established a body of political, eco- 
nomic, and general social practice, and 
the later arrivals who fail to accommo- 
date themselves are likely to make 
failure of their enterprise. In some 
few cases the latter may be strong 
enough in number, and in their own 
traditions, to resist this influence suc- 
cessfully ; but generally the character 
of the first settlers is propagated by 
conscious and unconscious imitation, 
and by the coercion of the environ- 
ment. Modifications of this primitive 
character naturally take place, but it 
remains a permanent element in the 
national tradition. 

This observation is probably true 
of the development of most nations, 
but it is specially noticeable in the 
case of settlements and _ colonies 
founded by civilised peoples in recent 
times. There we have settlement in 
practically a virgin country, where 
the native civilisation, if there be 
any, silently disappears before the 
aggressive policy of the new-comers, 
who make the country their own and 
found new States and new nations. 
New England is a signal instance, 
but it is not more striking than that 
afforded by the influx of the Loyalists 
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from the United States into the col- 
onies now united in the Dominion of 
Canada. 

The coming of the Loyalists is the 
beginning of the Canada we know. 
The Treaty of Paris had given the 
country finally to the English, but 
did not make it an English colony. 
It remained French in language, 
population, and tradition, in spite of 
its English administration. In 1784, 
twenty years after the treaty, perhaps 
fifteen thousand of a population of one 
hundred and thirteen thousand were 
English ; and many, perhaps most of 
these, were merely temporary residents. 
Nova Scotia, the other mainland col- 
ony, had in 1767 a British and Ger- 
man population of nearly ten thousand, 
which by 1787 had increased to some 
twelve thousand. Regarding the 
character of these early Nova Scotia 
settlers, it is, perhaps, hardly fair to 
take the word of a Loyalist, or a 
sympathiser with the Loyalists; but 
according to a Colonel Dundas writing 
to Lord Cornwallis in 1786, “ The old 
inhabitants of Nova Scotia are even 
more disaffected toward the British 
Government than any of the new 
states ever were. This makes me 
much doubt their remaining long 
dependent” (WinsLow Papers, p. 337). 
Indeed, the usual way in which the 
Loyalists referred to the old inhabi- 
tants was as “rebels”; and Edward 
Winslow, one of the most gracious 
of the Loyalists, writes of the few 
old inhabitants who were settled in 
that northern part of Nova Scotia 
which became New Brunswick, “ Re- 
publican principles are bred in their 
bones and they would be turbulent 























if they dared, notwithstanding the 
protection and all the other favours 
they have received from the King’s 


Government” (W. P., p. 444). Per- 
haps, one may venture the opinion, 
their most grievous fault was that 
they had “ made choice of their situa- 
tions before we came here and they 
occupy the most extensive tracts 
of ‘intervale’ (meadow-land).” They 
were, however, a “despicable race” 
and “were not only hereditary dis- 
senters from the Established Church 
of old England, but dissenters also 
from their dissenting brethren in 
New England ” (p. 504); and appar- 
ently each family was its own sect, 
for we hear of “ Pearleyites and 
Burpeites, the last and worst of all” 
(p. 393). But the character of these 
old inhabitants is of little importance, 
for there were in New Brunswick at 
the most some hundred and twenty 
families of them and the Loyalists 
hardly regarded them as human be- 
ings. Their influence in determining 
the character of the new colony was 
naught. 

When the Loyalist immigration 
took place there was therefore no 
rival to their influence but the 
French of Quebec. The Loyalists 
were, from the first, more numerous 
than all the other inhabitants of 
British or American origin. West 
Canada, where one section of them 
settled, had never been occupied by 
the French; and in Nova Scotia, 
where the Loyalists found the old 
inhabitants unsympathetic, and more- 
over, what was much more serious, 
found all the offices already filled, 
they immediately commenced to agi- 
tate for the creation of a new province 
(to be called New Brunswick) where 
they could have it all their own way 
and fill the necessary offices from the 
beginning. 

The Loyalists settled chiefly in the 
districts which later became Ontario 
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and New Brunswick, and these are 
pre-eminently the Loyalist provinces, 
where the influence of their tradition 
has been strongest. The refugees 
settled also in what are known as the 
Eastern Townships of Quebec; but 
there they came into direct contact 
with the French civilisation and 
religion, which were as persistent in 
character as their own and much 
more weighty through the force of 
numbers. The development in that 
province was therefore anti-French 
and ultra-Protestant rather than dis- 
tinctively Loyalist; and in the end, 
partly owing to the attractions of the 
West, and partly owing to the opera- 
tion of the tithe system which makes 
the acquisition of Protestant lands 
an object to the Roman Catholic 
Church, the French has prevailed 
there over the Loyalist tradition. 
In Nova Scotia a strong Loyalist 
element remained even after the 
creation of New Brunswick in 1784, 
but it was not strong enough to 
dominate the whole development. 
The New’ Brunswick Loyalists 
numbered from the first twelve 
or fourteen thousand, while the 
old inhabitants of English descent 
were perhaps five hundred; and 
the Acadians in the region were 


scattered and timorous, and were 
subjected to another deportation 
to the upper waters of the St. 


John River, because their unauthor- 
ised settlements interfered with the 
allotments made to the Loyalists. 
In West Canada there were no 
French, and the ten thousand 
Loyalists had freedom to make the 
country and its history as they 
wished. In 1791 the new province 
of Upper Canada was created for 
them. 

During the first twenty or thirty 
years of the political existence of 
these new colonies they were left 
pretty much to themselves, to make 
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their own character and tradition. 
There was no immigration worth 
speaking of, save of those of like 
spirit with themselves from the 
United States, for the coming of the 
Loyalists was spread over a number 
of years. Indeed, on the balance 
the colonies probably lost rather than 
gained by migration. Some of the 
refugees early came to the conclusion 
that they had been premature in 
their self-exile and drifted back to 
the States; and many more of the 
second generation, animosities having 
to some extent died down, sought a 
career in the States that was denied 
them in their own half-developed 
colonies. In the main, for the first 
half century the increase of population 
was a natural increase, and therefore 
a Loyalist increase. No census was 
taken in these provinces till 1824, 
and then there were no schedules of 
origin or place of birth. The great 
period of immigration was the third, 
fourth, and fifth decades. Bouchette 
estimates the annual increase by im- 
migration in Lower Canada at twenty- 
eight thousand during the years 
1827-31. From 1824 to 1842 Upper 
Canada had an annual census; and 
from it we learn that the population 
of the colony doubled itself in the 
Thirties and again in the Forties, an 
augmentation not due to natural 
increase alone. 

In Upper Canada after a quarter of 
a century of immigration, the birth- 
places of the people are given in the 
census of 1842, the last of the annual 
returns. Of a population (in round 
numbers) of four hundred and eighty- 
seven thousand little more than fifty 
per cent. were of English Canadian 
birth. England had sent forty thou- 
sand six hundred and eighty-four, 
Ireland seventy-eight thousand two 
hundred and fifty-five, Scotland thirty- 
nine thousand seven hundred and 
eighty-one, and the United States 


thirty-two thousand eight hundred 
and nine; and because of the pre- 
ponderance of adults among immi- 
grants, we may say that the majority 
of the effective population of Ontario 
was not of native origin. In 1844, 
on the other hand, in Lower Canada, 
five hundred and twenty-four thou- 
sand out of six hundred and ninety- 
seven thousand were of French 
Canadian and eighty-five thousand of 
English Canadian origin, or a total 
of eighty-five per cent. of native 
origin. 

The population of New Brunswick 
increased more slowly because the 
immigration never reached such a 
figure there as in Ontario. There are 
unfortunately no statistics of the place 
of birth of the people of the province 
till 1861, in which year one hundred 
and ninety-nine thousand four hun- 
dred and forty-five out of two hun- 
dred and fifty-two thousand and 
forty-seven were of native (that is, 
New Brunswick) birth, or seventy- 
eight per cent.; while in Ontario in 
the same year there were sixty-four per 
cent. of native birth, a figure which 
shows, when compared with that of 
1851, that there immigration had 
ceased to be the predominant force in 
increasing the population. The in- 
crease in New Brunswick was, except 
for a brief period, almost entirely a 
natural increase. From 1817 onwards 
there was considerable immigration 
for a couple of decades; and even in 
1861 a little over thirty thousand 
were born in Ireland out of a popula- 
tion of two hundred and fifty-two 
thousand. The stream of immigration 
was mainly of Irish origin and too 
humble in circumstances and char- 
acter greatly to influence the de- 
velopment of the province. The result 
of this immigration was that in Upper 
Canada the Loyalist tradition was 
almost swamped, while in New Bruns- 
wick it was really never endangered. 
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The men who have been outstanding 
in Upper Canadian affairs have not 
been of native origin, Brown, for 
example, Blake, Macdonald, Mac- 
kenzie, whereas in New Brunswick 
it is hardly possible to point to one 
prominent figure in public affairs, 
down even to the present day, who 
was not born in New Brunswick. In 
the maritime province Tory and Re- 
former alike were of native origin. 
In Ontario the agitation for responsi- 
ble and democratic government re- 
ceived a tremendous impetus from 
the fact that the new-comers were 
determined to have their share in 
political affairs. In the long run in 
Ontario, as in New Brunswick, the 
older and more compact influence has 
told. There is not now, and there 
has not been for more than a genera- 
tion, any antagonism between old and 
new. The children of the new-comers 
have intermarried with the descend- 
ants of the original settlers and all 
are alike proud of the Loyalist tradi- 
tion, all alike subject to its influence, 
as they are all alike proud of their 
ultimate English, Irish, or Scottish 
origin. 

It is then a matter of some im- 
portance to know what manner of 
men these were who were destined to 
be so powerful in forming the new 
Canada. The popular Canadian im- 
pression is that Loyalist was syn- 
onymous with all that is good and 
noble and upright, patriotic, and self- 
sacrificing, and that to be descended 
from a Loyalist is to be possessed of 
the inheritance of all these virtues. 
Regarding the Loyalists no questions 
are asked ; and to ask them seems 
to savour almost of sacrilege and 
impiety. To be descended from a 
Loyalist is like having a patent of 
nobility, like coming over in the 
MAYFLOWER, or coming over with the 
Normans. Behind the advent of the 
Loyalists no one seeks to penetrate. 
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All the United Empire Loyalists now 
stand on a footing of equality. They 
may, in 1784, have been of high or 
of humble birth, and many of them 


were servants and camp-followers. 
Their descendants, however, all point 
with pride to their Loyalist origin ; 
and any old dwelling, or any old piece 
of worm-eaten furniture acquires an 
almost priceless value in the eyes of 
its owners if it belonged in the past 
to a Loyalist. It is easy, perhaps, 
to exaggerate, but the cult of the 
Loyalists is sometimes carried so far 
that it is impossible to treat it with 
patience. For when all is said and 
done, the Loyalists were no more than 
a set of worthy gentlemen, office- 
holders, lawyers, doctors, and clergy- 
men, and their dependents, who took 
the losing side in a great quarrel, and 
took it so vigorously that when the 
end came there was no room for them 
in the land of their birth. They were 
no doubt “rabbled ” in some instances 
and forced to abandon their property ; 
but they were well treated, most of 
them, in the colonies to which they 
came. What they were we may best 
learn from themselves. 


Such an event as the present never 
happened before — perhaps never will 
happen again. There are assembled here 
an immense multitude (not of dissolute 
vagrants such as commonly make the 
first efforts to settle new countries) but 
gentlemen of education, farmers—for- 
merly independent—and reputable me- 
chanics who by fortune of war have been 
deprived of their property. They are as 
firmly attached to the British constitution 
as if they had never made a sacrifice. 
Here they stand with their wives and 
their children looking up for protection. 
—Edward Winslow (Winstow Papers, 
pp. 192-8) ; 


but Winslow gives us another view 
when in 1800 he is writing to the 
agent for the colony in London in 
connection with a proposal to estab- 
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lish quit rents for the purpose of rais- 
ing & revenue. 


. A system was adopted which 
precluded the issuing of ts of more 
than 1,000 acres to any individual. . 
But this aengunes 2 of property was of 
short duration—a gr roportion of the 
original settlers were dhe issipated and 
capricious, and as soon as they were fairly 
in possession of their lands and had ex- 
pended the bounty of Government they 
sold it for a trifle to land-jobbers and 
speculators.—(WinsLow Papgrs, p. 443), 


And later, in retrospective notes on 
the history of New Brunswick written 
in 1804, he says: 


In the autumn of that year at 
14,000 men, women and children lande 
on that inhospitable shore, many of whom 
had acquired all the vices generated in 
camps. With them came one or we 
clergymen of the Church of Englan 
exhausted and despondent, men who nad 
spent their early days in peace and con- 
tentment and, until that time, had been 
buoyed up with the expectation of once 
more returning with the scattered rem- 
nants of their families to their former 
homes—now mixed with a promiscuous 
rabble, shocked by continual acts of licen- 
tiousness and without a habitation to 
shelter them. — (Winstow Papers, 
p. 509). 


Again, Colonel Dundas, whose letter 
to Earl Cornwallis has been already 
quoted, writes in 1786: “The new 
settlements made by the Loyalists are 
in a thriving way, altho’ rum and idle 
habits contracted during the war are 
much against them” (p. 337). 

Those things are what might have 
been expected, and I quote from their 
own testimony rather than from the 
slanderous and calumnious assertions 
of their enemies. The men of the 


rank and file, who of course formed 
the great majority were not much 
better and certainly no worse than 
their fellows anywhere. They were, 
as colonists, perhaps more intelligent 
than the soldiers who were disbanded 





in Nova Scotia, yet though they knew 
the conditions of pioneer life better 
they were but little inclined to utilise 
their knowledge, and generally fared 
badly as settlers. They were in no 
sense nation-makers; and the nation 
whose character and tradition such 
men had to form would have been in 
the blessed position of having no his- 
tory at all. Our interest lies entirely 
in their leaders, the officers of the 
provincial regiments and the body of 
professional men, officials and landed 
gentry, who are generally in people’s 
minds when the term Loyalist is used. 
That all the Loyalists were not Wins- 
lows and Allens, Chipmans and Odefls, 
Blisses or Wetmores, Robinsons or 
Pagans, does not alter the fact that 
the men of light and leading, the men 
who were to rule the colony for nearly 
a century, were of that character. 
These were the men who formed the 
Loyalist tradition for good and evil, 
men who had been men of mark and 
note, of property and of office, in the 
old American colonies, men who had 
deliberately sided with the Crown in 
a quarrel which was none of theirs 
and had remained attached to the 
Crown and, we may add, also to the 
most stupid and reactionary assertion 
of privilege made on behalf of the 
Crown. They were most of them men 
of breeding and family, such at least 
as the colonies could show; and they 
did not forget their birth and breeding 
in the new country in which they 
found refuge. To this day their de- 
scendants not infrequently form little 
oases of manner in a weary land, 
showing both the virtues and the fail- 
ings of the originals. 

But they had the defects of their 
qualities. They were essentially 
“gentlemanly officials,” and the ideal 
they pursued was to obtain some po- 
sition of emolument and _ honour. 
They did not believe much in educa- 
tion, and too readily acquiesced in 
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the difficulties which their situation 
placed in the way of giving their chil- 
dren education. Their sons, who 
never had the stimulus of a great 
cause, or experienced the ennobling 
influence of a great sacrifice, were not, 
and could not be, the men their 
fathers were. The sons, without real 
education and brought up to regard 
office and influence as the objects of 
life, hardly ever rose above mediocrity. 
Their energies were diverted to the 
barren pursuit of political jobbery at 
home and in the colony, whereby a 
man who had never studied law might 
become a judge, or a clergyman the 
secretary of a province. Influence and 
not fitness or possible efficiency came 
to be the decisive test. These prac- 
tices, combined with their loyalty, 
made them the apologists and sup- 
porters of privilege ; and they carried 
into public life the military spirit 
of command. Any attempt to en- 
croach on their privileges or to criti- 
cise their conduct in office was an 
act of insubordination ; and the fact 
that they were not only leaders by 
birth and circumstance, but were also 
in virtue of official salaries better off 
than the rest of the population, tended 
to make them a class apart. 

Most emphatically they were not 
men designed by nature to be 
pioneers and builders of a new 
country. They lacked the energy 
and the persistence, and they had 
not the necessary limitation to the 
material side of existence which is to 
some extent necessary in a pioneer. 
They received allotments of land, but 
they settled on them as landed gen- 
try rather than as farmers. They 
seem to have had little idea of mak- 
ing farming pay. They regarded 
their land as a residential estate 
which, with the assistance of a good 
official salary, they might manage to 
keep up in a manner befitting their 
position and dignity. Rude plenty 
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was not their social ideal, and rude 
plenty is the most that a new country 
can offer. Occasionally in a gentle- 
manly way they made experiments 
in industry, establishing saw-mills 
and even stores ; but they hardly ever 
took a direct part in the management. 
Their lands were cultivated by their 
servants, at first by their slaves, and 
afterwards often on the system by 
which the man who supplies the 
labour takes half or a third of the 
produce. 

Their influence gave a false direc- 
tion to society, though it is impossible 
to deny that life among such men 
would be more tolerable than among 
the farmers who laboured with their 
hands. The result was industrially 
a lack of initiative, a tendency to 
take things easy, a desire to wait 
upon the action of the government, 
which did much to hamper develop- 
ment. Enthusiasm and energy were 
frowned upon, enterprise was 
strangled by officialism, and the very 
men who had shown such energy 
during the first years of the settle- 
ment relapsed into the common 
lethargy and indifference. Their own 
letters and confidential communica- 
tions show it. Edward Winslow, who 
had been appointed secretary to a 
boundary commission, writes in 1797 : 


One advantage must result both to 
Chipman and myself: it has taken us 
from that dreamy path which both of 
us have been imperceptibly sliding into 
—obscurity and despair. During the 
first bustle here we combated difficulties 
with alacrity and we submitted to incon- 
veniences without murmuring. As soon 
as this was over and the eagerness of 
expectation had subsided, we saw the 
whole society sinking into a sort of 
lethargy. Those who had salaries made 
their calculations to eat, drink and vege- 
tate to the exact amount of their in- 
comes. Those who had none were saved 
all the trouble of estimates, for they 
could get nothing either to eat or drink. 
I belong (nearly) to the latter class. I 
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found myself loaded with titles—over- 
whelmed with honours, but with 
little money. I was the proprietor of a 
tract of land beautifully situated upon a 
navigable river, and covered with prodi- 
gious fine timber. But the river glided 
by without material advantage to me, 
for I could not buy a boat, and the trees 
might have stood to eternity, for I could 
hardly get credit for an axe. (W. P., 
p. 709.) 


And again, writing a few years 
earlier and in better spirits, he says : 


ovince goes on in the old way, 
slowly oa ee tolerably sure. The inhabi- 
tants gradually extend their cultivation 
and we begin to feel the benefit of our 
exertions. We have good markets in the 
towns and the farmers live comfortably. 
One arrangement, however, I think we 
shall have cause to regret—our gentle- 
men have all become potato planters and 
our shoemakers are preparing to legis- 
late. Ifthe operations of the latter do 
not turn out more profitably than those 
of the former, we shall certainiy have a 
damn’d bad system. For my own part, 
I continue to bustle through thick and 
thin, rather out of my element in a coun- 
try where activity is unfashionable and 
a spirit of enterprise is either called by 
the name of enthusiasm or blasted in the 
bud by being imputed to a romantic 
disposition. (W. P., p. 899.) 


In 1810, after the province had 
been organised and the first difficul- 
ties overcome, a correspondent of 
Edward Winslow, writing from Que- 
bec (itself not a centre of giddy 
bustle) manages in a few words to 
sum up the virtues and the defects 
of the Loyalist regime, meaning all 
the while to praise it unstintedly : 


You seem to possess in New Bruns- 
wick great abundance of every article 
for the support of life, and to enjoy the 
most perfect undisturbed state. But 
your society is composed of reasonable 
people who have learnt to set a value 
on the tranquillity of retirement, from a 
recollection of the evils of warfare and 
internal dissension. (W. P., p. 650.) 


As if the men needed as pioneers 


in a new country were “ reasonable 
people, who had learned to set a 
value on the tranquillity of retire- 
ment ” ! 

Such were the Loyalists, and as 
such they left their mark on the 
characters of the people. Certain 
outstanding qualities in Canadian 
public life and history can be traced 
back to their influence. Other causes, 
no doubt, have been at work intensi- 
fying and modifying; and it would 
be a mistake to attribute the loyalty, 
the absorption in politics, the ten- 
dency of officialdom, which have 
marked Canadian history, to the 
Loyalist influence alone. The proxi- 
mity of the United States and the 
contemptuous attitude assumed by 
that country have no doubt also 
affected the loyal disposition of 
Canada; and the proximity also of 
larger centres of population has not 
been without effect in delaying the 
industrial development. But the 
Loyalist tradition has been the most 
powerful influence at work. 

Three phenomena of Canadian life 
and history seem to be traceable to 
the Loyalist tradition, the absorption 
in politics, the relatively late indus- 
trial awakening when the resources 
of the country are considered, and 
thirdly, the passionate loyalty of the 
people to the British connection. 
These three phenomena strike every 
observer, and under the actual con- 
ditions are sufficiently unexpected to 
demand explanation. They are true 
of Canada as a whole; they are true 
in a greater degree of the province 
of New Brunswick, pre-eminently the 
Loyalist province. 

Dr. Parkin, a native of New 
Brunswick, once informed his fellow- 
countrymen that what the province 
suffered from was “too much politics 
and too little business.” The felici- 
tous epigram was a very shrewd 
diagnosis of a situation, and the 
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origin of the malady is to be traced 
to the Loyalists. An _ intelligent 
teamster, who had once had the 
contract to carry the mails, told me 
that “in this country men think five 
dollars of government money is worth 
ten dollars from anybody else” ; and 
there is no doubt that in New 
Brunswick and in Canada generally, 
there is too clear an apprehension of 
the risks of enterprise and too eager 
a desire for the security which office 
affords. In the smaller centres the 
government official and the salaried 
person are the objects of almost 
malicious envy; and even in the 
West, where one least expects to see 
the spirit manifested, there are many 
who hunt after the dull mediocrity 
of appointments in the post-office and 
in the government service generally. 
This tendency, inherent perhaps in 
human nature, or in a certain kind 
of human nature, was certainly 
fostered by the Loyalists. From the 
very first they looked to the English 
and the Provincial governments to 
do something for them; they had 
made great sacrifices and had a right 
to consideration. They were given 
grants of land according to their 
rank; they were given half-pay for 
life ; they were given provisions and 
so forth for two years at least and 
often longer; allowances were made 
for each member of the family and 
for the servants, real or nominal. 
Then, when the joys of pioneer life 
did not prove permanent, they pes- 
tered the Home Government for office 
and emolument, by letter and petition, 
by the application of friends, or 
personally, making journeys to London 
and living there for months in pursuit 
of their claims. Thus was created 
the tradition that to be a government 
servant and hold an official salary was 
the chief good; and it was fostered 
by the social honour which in New 
Brunswick was attached to the office- 
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bearing class. While others bore the 
slings and arrows of outrageous for- 
tune, the office-holder dined at Govern- 
ment House and hobnobbed with the 
great. His position and salary were 
safe: his family were provided for ; 
and the poor farmer and merchant 
envied the man who sat there secure 
and, when occasion served, themselves 
became office-holders or contractors 
under the government. 

The result was that industry lan- 
guished and enterprise was dis- 
couraged. The Loyalist leaders 
themselves did nothing with their 
land. For farming in the style 
required in a new country they had 
no liking, and for mining and indus- 
trial enterprise still less. It was not 
perhaps altogether their fault that 
they did not develope the mineral 
resources of their country, because 
the Imperial Government put difficul- 
ties in the way of working minerals, 
and, by the reservation of pine-trees 
for masts for the Navy, even in 
the way of cutting timber. But 
whosesoever the fault it was the 
country’s misfortune, and the ener- 
gies of the people were turned to the 
barren fields of political discussion 
where there was little or no issue to 
discuss. New Brunswick is the only 
country known to me where politics 
is so engrossing an occupation that 
professional men and business men 
have to return to their offices at night 
to do their legitimate work, because 
during the day they have so many 
casual visitors to talk poiitics. And 
talking politics is very often merely 
talking the most malignant form of 
gossip, where every act and word of 
an opponent is deliberately distorted. 
This state of affairs perhaps is natural 
enough, considering the appetite for 
office which has been developed by 
the tradition. The battle of the Ins 
and the Outs has a very great signifi- 
cance when the Ins have all the 
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offices and the Outs have none, and 
all your constituents, or constituents- 
to-be, are hungering and thirsting 
after office. The energy of the com- 
munity is diverted into unprofitable 
channels; there are no openings for 
the young, and the result is that they 
leave home in large numbers for the 
States to find a career there which 
excessive politics has denied them at 
home. 

Farther, since the Ins have all the 
patronage at their disposal, it is well 
to be on the side of the government. 
The Loyalists were in their time on 
the side of the government, for 
practically speaking they formed it. 
Those who envied them had little to 
gain by opposition to them save hard 
names and social ostracism. And it 
is greatly to the honour of the pro- 
vince that there were found men who 
could face the frown of authority in 
support of principle. But the impres- 
sion was none the less formed that if 
you want to get office you must stand 
in with the government. Thus it has 
come to pass that the Loyalist tradi- 
tion is responsible for the rather 
unenviable political reputation of 
New Brunswick of desiring to be on 
the winning side. Local governments 
there usually have almost unwieldy 
majorities, and in Dominion politics 
New Brunswick is always with the 
government. The only occasions 
when New Brunswick fails to give 
a majority for the party in power is 
at an election, when the party in 
power is changed. It was so at the 
change in 1878; it was so again in 
1896. New Brunswick was Liberal 
in 1878, but each succeeding election 
made her more solid in support of the 
Conservative party, till 1896 when 
the Liberals gained elsewhere, but 
did little in that province. Since 
then the province has become Liberal, 
and whereas before 1896 the New 
Brunswick Liberals were an uncon- 





sidered faction, most people of con- 
sequence are now with them. 

These two defects, absorption in 
politics and laziness in business and 
in development of resources, have 
been characteristic not only of the 
Loyalist province, but in a measure 
of all Canada. French Quebec has 
also had its share in producing this 
result. Had there been no influence 
acting in the opposite direction, the 
development of Canada would have 
been even slower than it has been. 
In Ontario, however, the influx of 
immigrants meant industrial effort 
and industrial development. These 
men had not left home to talk 
politics, but to make a living or a 
fortune ; and Canada largely owes her 
industrial prosperity which has most 
assuredly come at last, to those men 
and the sons of those men who never 
were of the mind that five dollars of 
government money were worth ten of 
any other kind, and never regarded 
an Office as a haven of rest. 

It is pleasant to turn from this 
effect of the Loyalist tradition which 
is gradually ceasing, to the better 
side of the influence. Canada is and 
always has been loyal ; and the inten- 
sity of that loyalty is apt almost to 
startle people from the Old Country, 
for it cuts right through one of their 
cherished sentimentalities, subservi- 
ency to the United States. 

This is the more remarkable because 
the new-comer and the casual visitor 
are apt to be impressed with the 
similarity between Canada and the 
United States. These two countries 
appear to be only temporarily separate, 
and their ultimate union seems inevit 
able. Canadians read American books 
and American magazines; Canadians 
follow American fashions of dress, 
speech, and behaviour; Canadians 
seek the educational advantages the 
United States affords in her well 
endowed universities, and do not 
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hesitate to accept American appoint- 
ments; Canadians swarm across the 
line to find employment, recreation, 
and health, and there hardly appears 
to be any distinction between Canada 
and the States greater than that 
between Boston and Baltimore, be- 
tween East and West, except the 
political separation. It is no wonder 
that men have imagined the vain 
thing, annexation. But deep down 
below, the underlying fact of Canadian 
political life and history is a steady 
dislike of the United States, and a 
steady love of the British connection. 
One does not say loyalty to the 
Mother Country, for it does not pre- 
clude, and has not precluded, the 
bitterest criticism and the hardest 
feelings. It is a loyalty to British 
institutions, to the British connection ; 
and it underlies all temporary move- 
ments. It made of annexation a 
vain thing; and reciprocity, however 
much desired from the material side, 
was rejected because it seemed to 
lead to annexation. It underlies the 
sentiment which would proclaim 
Canada a nation, as it underlies the 
preference and the South African 
contingent. It is the strongest,— 
not perhaps the most evident, but 
certainly the deepest and strongest 
emotion and factor in Canadian life. 
All who settle in Canada and grow 
to understand and sympathise with 
Canadian ideas imbibe this feeling. 
In Government House and the 
farm-labourer’s quarters the immi- 
grant learns the same lesson. Loyalty 
is intensified and its negative side 
is brought into existence; and sen- 
timentalities regarding the United 
States are no longer cherished. It is 
indeed frequently a blind and un- 
reasoning emotion leading to excesses 
of opinion and demonstration which 
the sober sense of the people may 
afterwards reject. The apparent de- 
lay, and the perhaps pedantic ad- 
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herence to constitutional precedent, 
shown by the Administration when 
there was a question of sending the 
first contingent to South Africa 
stirred the passion of loyalty to a 
fury, and for a week or a month the 
chances of the Government at the 
polls would have been naught. What 
the newspapers have called the Dun- 
donald Incident is but another illus- 
tration of the same underlying 
emotion. Militia appointments have 
been made for generations on purely 
political grounds, and there has been 
no stir ; nor are the people of Canada 
at all likely to tolerate militarism 
even in the sacred name of efficiency. 
The national, perhaps continental, 
reliance on improvisation is too deep- 
rooted to permit of elaborate schemes 
for defence. Yet for some reason or 
other the impression got abroad that 
this was a case of patriotism, and 
that the British connection was in 
danger. Everybody in Canada, as 
in England, knows that Lord Dun- 
donald was actuated solely by what 
he honestly believed to be best for 
the interests of the Dominion, but 
his conduct has been, to say the least 
of it, injudicious throughout the 
affair. Yet there is no doubt that 
for a few weeks he was regarded as 
a patriotic martyr, and that a wave 
of passionate loyalty swept the 
English-speaking provinces from end 
to end. The incident soon passed 
and will have no permanent effect in 
Canadian politics ; but as an illustra- 
tion of the spirit inherited from the 
Loyalist forefathers it is interesting, 
and it is also instructive, if taken in 
connection with another deep-rooted 
sentiment, which is not derived from 
them,—the determination of Canada 
to manage its own affairs. 

This important factor is the great 
contribution of the Loyalists to 
Canadian history and progress. It 
has the double aspect,—hatred and 
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suspicion of the United States, and 
@ passionate devotion and a willing- 
ness to make sacrifices for the British 
connection. This sentiment is and 
has been strongest in the two pre- 
eminently Loyalist provinces ; and in 
New Brunswick (which yet has lost 
all her natural increase to the United 
States for the last thirty years), it is 
strongest of all. 
A Canadian 
century can 


of the twentieth 
readily pardor the 
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Loyalists their misdirection of 
Canadian activity to politics and 
the slower industrial development 
which has been its consequence, when 
he considers the great value to the 
national life, and to the Empire of 
which that national life is a con- 
siderable part, of that loyalty and 
devotion which won for the associated 
refugees from the United States the 
honourable title of United Empire 
Loyalists. 
Joun Davipson. 








